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THE fault, dear Brutus is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 








Every teacher is the architect of his own 
salary. 





Tue following is an excellent description 
of a lifeless teacher who plods, text-book in 
hand, through the dreary recitation : 


‘ Not one new truth, not one deep thought, not one 
Origina: fancy, or profound remark! 
No gleam of wit that sheds new lights upun 
Old common places! not a single spark 
Of genius, or creative power! When gone 
The living voice, we wander through a dark 
And tedious labyrinth ot words that say 
Nothing the thankful mind can bear away. 


Last summer a hero died in this city. He 
was born in sin. 





followed in his footsteps. 





against sin. He became a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners, and harlots. He opened | 
a home of refuge in tke lowest places of sin 
and degradation. The neighborhood where | 
he worked in Water Street was the lowest, | 
roughest and most squalid of all New York. | 
He was a hero because he recognized the | 
voice of duty. First, he conquered himself, | 
and then worked with might and main to) 
rescue others. 








An instance came to our knowledge a short} 
time since. A poor miserable drunkard was | 
reformed. Ina letter of his that came to| 
our knowledge. he says, ‘‘I have been lead- 
ing the life of a tramp, but I am reformed ; 
| want work, but cannot get any. Every 
night I find some wagon or truck to rest in. | 
|I cannot go begging as I once could, my 
spirit will not allow it. I have been hungry 
day after day since I reformed. I have no 
friend to find help for me, but I look at the 
bright side and keep on hoping for some- 
thing pretty soon.” The better nature of 
this man is asserting itself, and is waging 
a fearful battle against the fierce forces with- 
in him. Alone, degraded, hungry, an outcast, 
yet a hero! When he conquers, what a 
victory! You who have never known what 
the fierce battle of life means cannot under- 
stand this grandest heroism of which human 
nature is capable—the conquering of self ! 


-@- 





for drink and then girded himself for a fight | 





+ | as men. 
| Reat heroes are not uncommon now. We | revered place she has occupied in the sister. 
ways | pass them every day, but do not know them. | 


|A brighter day is dawning ! 





A TEACHER ought to have the very soul of 
honor and conscientiousness. A _ selfish 
teacher who pushes himself forward into a 
place, regardless of the rights of others and 
perhaps trampling upon them, is unworthy 
a place in the school-room. He may be a 
good scholar, an earnest instructor, sharp 
and quick, but all this will not atone for the 
one radical deficiency, without which all 
else goes for nothing. The scramble for 
place, so cOmmon, we are sorry to say, 
among some, is degrading to our profession. 
Itis right to do as well as we can for our- 
selves, and it is our duty to use all lawful 
means to advance our material interests, but 
not at the expense of the most rigid regard 
for honor and duty. 

Underbidding is a sin that comes from 
selfishness, unworthy an honest teacher. 
It isa stain upon his character, unfits him 
for exerting that influence for good over his 
pupils obligatory upon one who holds the 
important position of teacher of the young. 








| Nosineve force has elevated woman so 
'much as the public school system. It was 


His father had been a|here she first demonstrated her administra- 
counterfeiter, and the son for many years| tive ability. 


In time past, here and there, 


He became a| women have shown superior talents as rulers 


river thief, prize fighter, and everything | of men, but these instances have been sup- 


but a murderer. 


He found a lodgement in| posed to be exceptions to the general law 


Sing Sing, under a sentence of fifteen years|that women cannot govern; but in the 
for high-way robbery. But he stemmed the) school-room the failures of women in this 
forces of wickedness in himself and turned} respect have been exceptions, success the 
them towards good. He overcame his thirst| rule. Here she has proved that she has an 





A - SD 


intelligent judgment, and moral courage 
sufficient to exercise it ; a fact that until re- 
cently the world has not believed. The his- 
tory of woman's degradation is a sad one, 
but the modern school system is placing her 
where she ought long ago to have been,— 
the educators of the race, and, consequently, 
the real rulers of the world. Instead of 
being tortured, burned, or drowned as a 
witch, if she sees fit to remain single, she is 
now honored, and sometimes paid as much 
A bright page in her history is the 


hoods of the Catholic church. Protestant: 
ism has been eminently masculine. In it there 
has been no place for woman as a church 
officer. But while in the Catholic church 
she has not for many hundreds of years been 
permitted to minister at the altar, she 
has had an honorable ecclesiastical position, 
The time will 
soon come when she will occupy just the po 
sitions in church, school, and state that her 
abilities enable her to fill without regard to 
her sex or her celibacy. 





NoTHING in all educational literature is 
more pathetic than Dr. Crichton-Browne’s 
report on educational over-pressure in Lon- 
don schools. Many children in London who 
are never actually without food are still par- 
tially starved, for what they get is not only 
innutritious but insufficient in amount. 

Bread and weak tea form the sole sustenance of 
many children for long periods. Other children 
are left wholly unprovided for by their parents 
and have to forage as best they can for themselves. 
I found one lad immersed in geography who had 
had no breakfast. and whose dinner consisted of 
two rotten oranges thrown away from a huckster’s 
stall. To look at these half-starved children in 
London schools is to be ‘* full of sorrow.” 

Very touching is it to think of the quiet heroism 
with which, when hunger is gnawing within and 
the dull misery of want overflows them, they sit 
uncomplaining at their little desks, toiling at their 
allotted tasks. wondering, no doubt, sometimes, 
what it all means, but bearing their burdens pa- 
tiently. These children want blood, and we offer 
them a little brain-poiish; they ask for bread and 
receive a problem; for milk, and the tonic sol-fa 
system is introduced to them. And in all this 
~ bee is an aggravation of their suffering and risks. 
To educate a half-starved child at all is to over- 

ress it, and the facts that there are a number of 

alf-starved children in London schools, and that 
they are not merely being educated, but prepared 
for examination—the same examination which has 
to be passed by their plump, well-fed companions 
—is to substantiate the statement that educational 
over-pressure exists. 


Another visitor recently said : 

A splendid school, with masters and mistresses 
second to none in London; discipline admirable, 
moral teach.ng excellent, tone good, and educa- 
tional results of the first order. But children, not 
one or two or ten, but scores, so ragged, so half- 
starved that my heart bled to be amongst them 
without the power to be of service to them, If J 
tell you that in the boys’ room alone one child had 
not Cochen his fast; that many others had nota 
scrap of dinner to go to; that here, for want of 
better, there was a little fellow of eight in his 
mother’s boots; and there, another with every toe 
coming through his own; that dozens come in lit- 
eral rags, and that many of the boys’ clothes only 
hang together by a thread—it will sound like an 
impossible thing in this wealthy London, but it is, 
nevertheless, the living fact. 


Surely, there is something to do in Eng- 
land besides to educate the mind. A half- 
starved scholar is in no condition to study. 
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Susscrisers who do not receive the JOURNAL 
promptly, or who miss any numbers, will confer a 
favor on the publishers by promptly informing 
them of the fact. 


Tue Bulletin of the National Association is nearly 
ready. Arrangements are already made on all the 
roads for round trip tickets at one and one-fourth 
the regular fare one way. 


Tue chapters on ‘* Will’s School Days,” in another 
column, are from an unpublished volume of per- 
sonal experiences written by a teacher in a neigh- 
boring city. They are fully equal to anything 
found in that very spicy book, ‘‘The Evolution of 
Dodd.” 

Tuey have potato days in Pennsylvania schools. 
Each pupil brings a potato for the poor. The Bos- 

@f0” Record suggests that a baked-bean day would 
be serviceable in that city. The offering would 
certainly be in keeping with venerable and pre- 
cious traditions, 











- 
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The Tribune of this city only repeats a convic- 
tion that is becoming well nigh universal when it 
Says: 

‘* Over-reading as well as over-study is one of the 
evils of modern education. It goes without saying that 
reading in itself is not only harmless, but most bene- 
ficial. But children too often read so much that they 
fail to assimilate what oF read, and thus the exercise 
is a dead loss. If school children were taught to read 
less and think more, it would be a gain all round.” 








A VEXATIOUS mistake occurred last week in mak- 
ing up the first page of our paper. Two lines which 
ought to have been placed at the foot of the second 
column, were put at the top. The sin was com- 
mitted after the proof-reader had seen the page 
proof. Weare taking great pains to make the 
JOURNAL as nearly perfect as possible. This error 
was more annoying to us than to our readers. 
We shall take great care that it be not repeated. 





In the last work of Ouida is a sketch of the re- 
sults of cramming, poor poetry, but true : 

*“‘P’r’aps I’m sick,”complains the poor little urchin 
of the drama, 

“* The ciphers jump about my bed all night, 

And when I shut my eyes I see the slate! 

I try to learn; I try with all my might; 

I suppose I’m stupid; learnin’s such a weight, 

And, do ’em how I may, they won’t come right.” 


Tne New York State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Saratoga July 8-10. The Convocation 
of the Board of Regents will meet the same week 
at Albany, commencing July 7. By the arrange- 
meut now made members of the association can at- 
tend four sessions of the Convocation, and mem- 
bers of the Convocation five sessions of the Associ- 
ation in addition to full time upon their own meet- 
ings. This isan excellentarrangement. Those de- 
siring to attend the National Association the week 
following will find Saratoga a good place in which 
to spend the Sabbath. Full particulars of all the 
these meetings will soon be given. 


THE faculty connected with the School of Methods 
at Saratoga next July, whose names will be found 
in our advertising columns, consists of instructors 
selected from among the best and foremost teachers 
of the country. Mr. King, the originator of the 
plan of this summer school and appropriately 
chosen its manager, has devoted much time and 
thought, with the help of friends, to securing the 
best talent to be found for the work required. The 
instruction, consequently, will be given by experts, 
or specialists, in ten or more different departments, 
covering most of the ground in elementary schools. 








Miss Leia E. Patripce, of Normal Park, IIL, 
having completed her book, the ‘‘ Quincy Methods,” 
Illustrated, is prepared to make engagements as 
instructor and lecturer for the coming institute 
season. The writing of this volume and the prepa- 
ration of Parker’s “Talks on Teaching,” together 
with other literary and professional duties, have 
ccoupied her time during the past three years. 
She returns to the field with renewed energy, a 
broader conception of the principles underlying 
the work of education, and increased ability to aid 





teachers in applying these principles successfully 
in the daily work of the school-room. 





These will be the topics presented at the Wes- 
chester County Teachers’ Institute, by conductors 
Johonnot and Sanford, during the week commenc- 
ing May 11: 

Language in Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 

Primary Methods; review of Primary Work. 

Science for Common Schools. 

School Management. 

School Room Habits. 

Moral Instruction. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 

Geography ; Penmanship. 

Arithmetic; Spelling. 

High School work. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Hartford Times, writing 
concerning the manners and customs of Litchfield 
County, Conn., fifty years ago, says that ‘“‘com- 
mon people didn’t own stoves then; they rented 
them of the rich at 25 centsa month. Dr. Catlin, 
of Litchfield, had quite a number that he rented. 
We well remember seeing him staff around for 
miles to collect stove rent. There were no clocks 
in school houses; the teachers had noon-marks on 
the window sill; when the sun struck the mark it 
was noon. If cloudy, they guessed noon. There 
were clocks in but few families in those days.” 


~ 
* 


The JOURNAL is none too severe in condemning 
the despotism of ‘‘ grind,” but it must be remem- 
bered tiiat bent forms and sallow faces are also 
nurtured by poor food and badly ventilated sleep- 
ing rooms. The American people need a thorough 
educational and hygienic shaking up. False stand- 
ards of teaching and false modes of living have 
already slain tens of thousands. It is time these 
evils were banished from the country. Nothing 
to-day is more needed than better convictions con- 
cerning what kind of training a young man or a 
young woman needs in order to start in life with a 
sound mind, a sound body, and a fixed moral char- 
acter. 

This is the very thing the JouRNAL has been urg- 
ing for the past ten years; now the people are be- 
ginning to find out the truth. 








NEtson B. Henry, President of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, informs us that the next 
session of the Association will be held at Sweet 
Springs, June 23, 24, and 25, 1885. In connection 
with the Association there will be an exhibition of 
everything which can be procured of interest to 
the teacher. 

1, Essays, compositions, book-keeping sets, ex- 
amination papers, writing exercises, etc. 

2. Specimens of geology, zodlogy, botany, miner- 
alogy, archeology. 

3. Specimens of drawing, map drawing, models, 
kindergarten work. 

4, Teacher's library, educational papers, maga- 
zines, etc. 

5. Maps, charts, and all other kinds of apparatus. 

6. School furniture of all kinds. 

The School of Science and Pedagogics will open 
on Monday following the adjournment of the Asso- 
ciation. The school promises to be high!y success- 
ful, and to supply a want long felt by the teachers 
west of the Mississippi. 





NExtT week we shall publish a record of four les- 
sons which the editor of this paper recently heard in 
the Eaton'School, New Haven, Ct., Mr. A. B. Fifield, 
Principal. The JourNnaLof week after next will 
contain a record of four lessons given by pupil 
teachers in the training school of New Haven, Miss 
E. M. Reed, Principal. She will be remembered as 
the author of a series of excellent articles in the 
JOURNAL on the *‘ A B C of Number.” 

THE RECORD OF ACTUAL WORK IN EXCELLENT 
SCHOOLS is just what teachers everywhere want to 
read. It is our intention to give even more of this 
in the future than in the past. We shall first find 
out where there is good teaching, and then get it 
for our readers. In this way the JouRNAL will be 
a help to the working and inquiring teacher. 


You may look to us for help in telling you what 
our best teachers are doing? 





Last week the village of Greenwich, Conn., was 
the scene of a horrible tragedy. Barclay Johnson 
shot and killed his mother, his sister, and himself. 
Mr Johnson graduated at Yale College, class of 
82, with the highest honors of his class. His fam- 
ily was highly respectable, in easy circumsvances, 
and he was just commencing life as a law student. 
It was the opinion of his friends that his future 
was esp*cially brilliant. No intimations of insan- 
ity had been noticed. The deed was done ona 
walk, in a secluded place, with no forewarning. 
What was the cause? Professor Peck of Colum- 
bia College, who knew young Johnson very well, 
says: ‘It must have been the result of overwork.” 
Rev. Mr. Porter, his pastor, says: “‘ The trouble 
began when he was in college, and the continual 
strain upon his mental powers was too hard to be 
borne.” 

No comment is needed. The story carries its 
own lesson. It is probable that the public will, by 
and by, begin to understand that sacrifices of pre- 
cious lives, ruined health, and blasted hopes are a 
dear price to pay for overwork, coming from stim- 
ulated ambition and per-centage records. By and 
by the history of this age of cram and over press- 
ure will be read with astonishment. People will 
wonder then how an enlightened public sentiment 
could have tolerated it for a single year. 





Co.. Jonny. Y. Cotyer, of Brooklyn, thinks that 
there are many children under ten years of age 
who cannot tell the time of day from a clock or 
watch. He suggests that a large paper dial, 
plainly figured and provided with movable hour 
and minute hands be placed in each class-100m in 
the schooler, and that a few minutes be given each 
day to instructing the pupils how to read the time. 
In an article in next week’s issue the Colonel will 
discover that Boston children are very ignorant of 
many things equally as important as telling the 
time of day from a clock or watch. In our 
office there hangs a chart on one page of which 
is a dial with movable hands. At least two firms 
publish such sheets, why are they not in the Brook- 
lyn schools? Why are there not many other 
things taught not only in the Brooklyn schools, 
but everywhere ? The reason is found in the fact 
that old ideas are so thoroughly ingrafted into the 
body of our school system it is impossible to make 
needed changes without impairing the stability of 
the whole. For this reason reforms must be 
radical. . 


Wuat shall be done with the teacher who will not 
read an educational work, take an educational pa- 
per, attend an educational association, or do any 
thing to make himself (herself) one remove from 
an,ignorant text-book grinder? Move him out of 
the vocation, yousay. How? Hesuits the people 
and the people suit him. It isasort of a mutual 
admiration society, a close corporation, organized 
in the interest of self. Permanency is a humbug, 
at least such permanency as this. When areal 
teacher, alive to the interests of the children, gets 
a good ,place, she should keep it. How long? 
Until she fossilizes or becomes soggy. Good 
teachers do this sometimes. We could mention 
several who, fifteen years ago, were wide awake, 
but they have been asleep for seven years. Nothi- 
ing will wake them up now but the judgment 
trump, and then it will be tuo late for them to do 
the schools on earth much good. Wide awake 
teachers are wanted, warranted to keep awake. 
There is educational chloroform in the atmosphere 
in some places, its presence, like carbonic oxide, 
can only be detected by its effects 

There is hope of a teacher who will get educa- 
tionally angry. But these teachers will not get 
angry. Arguments roll off their educational backs 
like water from a du:k, and personal attacks are 
only noticed by ay:wn. Educational dynamite is 
needed to blow all lazy, unprofessional hangers-on 
out into the world where they belong. We don't 
much care where they go, if they will only go out 








of the school-room and stay there. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
NORMAL TEACHING—A MORNING EXER- 
: CISE. 


TRUST EFFORT, NOT CHANCE. 

The substance of one of Dr. F. Louis Soldan’s morning talks to 
the students of .he Saint Louis Normal School. Reported by 
Elizabeth Mansfield (Class of °72). 

In our last morning talk I requested you to tell 
me the name of a famous English scientist, of this 
century, who achieved eminence, although he did 
not have originally the advantage of a higher edu- 
cation. Whom had | in mind? “Faraday.” 
Tell me something of his life. 

Information drawn from students.—Michael Fara- 
day was born.in 1791, in one of the suburbs of Lon- 
don. He was the son of a smith. and after receiv- 
ing a merely ordinary education in the rudiments 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, he was appren 
ticed, at the age of thirteen, to a book-binder. 

Faithfulness was the distinguishing character- 
istic of his work; even though that work was dis- 
tasteful, he did it well. While employed in binding 
the books, he found time to read many of them, 
and so gratify his craving forknowledge. Though 
only a little could be done at a time, yet that little 
was steadily and faithfully done. 

Dr. S.—Have not some of us, at times, said that 
we had no time to read? And have we less time 
than young Faraday had, when his days were 
spent in manual labor? Every one has leisure 
time, but few possess the art of using stray mo- 
ments. 

Statements of students.—Later, Faraday attended 
a course of lectures, by Sir Humphrey Davy, who 
took an interest in him, and whose amanuensis he 
became. 

Dr. S.—Was this simply a fortunate accident 
that Davy took notice of young Faraday? Was it 
one of the lucky chances that Mr.. Micawber and 
his friends ever expect to turn up presently? 

Student.—Faraday sent his notes, taken at these 
lectures, to Davy, and thus attracted his attention. 

Dr. S.—I thought so; for as a rule, success is 
not the result of waiting, but of working. Tell 
me something about Faraday’s subsequent career. 

Students.—In consequence of the scientific work 
which he did, Faraday was appointed. tinally, toa 
professorship in the Royal Institution, where first 
he had heard Davy lecture. He died in 1867. 

Dr. S.—Faraday’s life teaches some valuable 
lessons to all of us. There is first the fact that he 
acquired an education through reading, persistently 
and daily carried on during the little time which 
his early trade left to him. 

We all realize how difficult it is for busy people 
to keep up the habit of reading good books. Many 
of us intend to read the grand books of the English 
tongue, at some time or other in the future; but 
how many are there who, with strong will, press 
the flying moments into the service of self-culture? 
It is wiser to trust present effort than future 
chance; for, 

‘Time was is past, thou canst not it recall; 
Time is thou hast, employ the portion small; 
Time future is not, and may never be; 

Time present is the only time for thee.” 

We are but too apt to assign to the future grand 
employment, and to use poorly the now. Thus we 
are always going to read to-morrow, instead of 
reading to-day. Our intention to read is good, but 
it must not remain an intention. Good intentions 
elevate the soul, provided they are not therely an 
empty compliment which we pay to our vanity, 
but are a promise which we mean to pay in install- 
ments by hourly efforts. Otherwise good intention 
will be but a standing disgrace, for they show that 
we realize what we ought to do, and so make our 
failure more offensive. 

INTENTION INVOLVES AN OBLIGATION. Good in- 
tentions are of no worth unless performance follows 
right in their footsteps. It is like a debt whose 
payment is imperative, but where the amount of 
each installment is left to the debtor; if he be in 
earnest, he will make constant efforts to pay itfno 
matter how small each installment is. He will not 


intellectual debt due ourselves, if we give ‘what 
time we can to self-improvement, even though we 
can only pay it in a few minutes of work at a time. 

Good intentions should be the stepping-stones to 
good deeds. It is true that there is an old adage 
that ‘The way to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions:” but the same can be said of the way to 
heaven. The value of an intention which concerns 
the future, lies in the present effort which accom- 
panies it. 

PERSISTENT EFFORT IS THE CHARACTERISTIC OF 
GENIUS AND TALENT, and whosoever listens to a flat- 
tering inner voice that tells him he too possesses 
ability, must remember that the true test of inher- 
ent power lies in present energetic effort. You, my 
future fellow-teachers, have chosen a profession in 
which you may achieve eminence; but the road to 
it is not to lose a second in waiting for a future oc- 
casion to show what you are able to do; but to put 


Every hour now is the touch-stone for what you 
can do ia future. Every man or woman who is in 
earnest will spend each moment in the direction 
of his best intentions. 

We have to-day considered some of the lessons 
which Faraday’s life teaches—especially the great 
maxim, that it is wiser to trust to effort than to 
chance; that we should work rather than wait for 
success. 

At one of our next talks, I shall ask you to tell 
me something about the nature of his scientific 
discoveries and labors. 


“* 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE NEW HAVEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


—_—_—— 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 

A recent visit to New Haven convinced us that 
there is good teaching in the City of Elms outside 
the Yale College. In fact, we believe that much of 
the best teaching in our country is found in pub- 
lic school-rooms. 

New Haven has thirty-two frée schools, twelve 
gentlemen principals, a city superintendent, a 
Training School, and a Lligh School. All of the 
school buildings are good, and many fine, the new 
Training School and the High School being the 
best. The principals are men of skill, professional 
ability, and experience. They are not held down 
by the iron rule of empirical ex.minations, but 
have an amount of liberty that is indicative of 
public confidence. 

Being unable to compass the whole city, we con- 
fined our observations to the Eaton School and the 
Training School, with a brief visit to the Skinner 
Schoo!. The ruling motive of the Eaton School, 
Mr. A. B. Fifield, Principal, is interest, the order 
is natural, the teaching lively and systematic, and 
the work done without compuision or complaint. 
Cram and grade-grind are banished. It is an in- 
spiration to breathe the free air of a real school in 
which pupils and teachers are actuated by motives 
of love of work and love ot children. While there 
is order of the best kind, there is no old-fashioned 
‘**Toe-the-mark!” and ‘ Keep-in-a straight-line!” 
restraint. Our readers will be able to judge of the 
character of the teaching by the report of lessons 
we heard, which will appear in next week’s Jour- 
naAL. Mr. Fifield is working out the problem of in- 
dustrial education in a public school. The me- 
chanical work done by his pupils is excellent, and 
we have asked him to tell our readers his theories 
and practices ip this most unsettled of all school 
questions. 

In the Training School the charts are made by 
the pupils; in the other schools they are made by 
the pupils with the assistance of the teachers. 
Those used by the class in number contained pic- 
tures of watches, men, spoons, goblets, hats, 
combs, chairs, and brushes. Cards are used, 
marked in various ways; some like dominoes, 
others with pictures of birds, etc. Bundles of 
wooden lamp lighters, tooth-picks, peas, beans, 
shells, horse-chestnuts, in fact, any objects that 





hold himself free to spend money or time for other 
things until the debt is paid, saving even the small-. 
st sums to count toward it. So we can pay the 


can be found and made use of in number, language, 
and place lessons. The following questions were 
answered by the use of objects, for example: 


your highest efforts into your work here and now.| 





“Seven cards and seven cards make fourteen 
cards.” 


7+ =14 5x =15 8x =15 
3x =]3 15+ =3 1i3i—- = 
3x =15 14+-2= 14—_ = 
i5— =2 7+ =11 7+ =9 
9+ =Il11 l4— =13 10+ =15 
13— =6 12+ =2 jof 8 = 
x4 =8 } of 15= 


Pupils answering these questions were pursuing 
the second year’s work. 

In the third-year class the following are among 
the questions asked : 


18+3= 11—2+4 -1+6= 
2+9—3+3= 16+2 

19+1= 12—3+3 —4+2= 
3+9-64+2+4= 16+8= 


In the fourth-year classes the following questions 
were asked and promptly answered without the 
use of objects or the board: 


7 = = | 
1s —_ 46 s~ ig 
= 1 = s;-} 
16 _— &o _ b _ 
=e 7 o oe +} 
1g _ — a ig = 
=e 91 — = 
m6 _ 1¢ _ 14 2 
7 1 


vo t= o)* 
The following were solved on the board. 
cases the operations were rapid: 
i—#t 1's ‘ vs 
H—v's tt 
Hs iii 
ass tas 
Mistakes were made, but quickly corrected by 
the class. One feature of the work was the inter- 
est and freedom from the old-fashioned school re- 
straint. All were at work, and when a failure was 
made, no indication of a reproachful or chiding 
spirit appeared. Helpfulness, interest, exactness, 
rapidity and cheerfulness, were the ruling spirits. 
I did not hear a distinctive grammar lesson in 
either school. All exercises taught expression and 
the use of good English. 
The following letters were written by children 
eight to nine years old in fifteen minutes: 


New Haven,April 24, 1885. 


In all 


Dear Willie :— 

Frankie is going to Springfield next 
week and will stay months with his Cousin Carrie. 
Herbert is sick a bed with a very bad cold. It is very 
warm to-day. Herbert says that he is going to his 
Aunt when he is well. Jame’s Mother is going take us 
dow. to his great Aunt to see his dog. James’ cat has 
the prettiest little kitten that I have evor seen. Jame's 
little brother is going t. New York with his cousin. 

Your friend, 
: CHARLIE. 
New Haven, April 24, 1885. 
Dear Mary :— 

Louise and I went to the woods and 
picked some white violets. Itis very warm now. Min- 
nie Park has gone to Madison to live with her Aunt 
Fannie. Maud has a new silk dress, she thinks it is 
nicer than Louises’. How is Mikie getung along in the 
shop? Mr. Smith’s dog Tramp shut his paw in the 
barn door yesterday and almost broke tt. 

Your friend 
EpNA, 

IN WRITING, the Eaton school follows no special 
author. The aim is to make easy and rapid pen- 
men by first disciplining the use of the muscles, 
and then forming the letters. Rapidity in the 
lower classes is not attempted. This is obtained 
before the pupils are through the school. The 
writing is good, distinctness and correctness of 
form being aimed at. 

ABSENCE AND TARDINESS are managed by cards 
sent to the parents and returned to the principal. 
The following are samples of some we found in 


use : 


New flaven City ScHoor PisTRict. 


\s —~—_—— 
ed 


OM . * 


Please state why 





Was absent Soke 

: ALBERT B. FIFIELD. 
ae PRINCIPAL. 
Reason :_ tae 
18 2 Re —— ij 


“ In case of ten instances of unexcused abserce or tardiness, or both. 
tm any one term, the delinquent pupil may be transferred to an ungraded 
school.” 


“No excuse for abecence or hanGinces shall ae qqnates unless it 
allege sickness, some wally tive necers: - 
m: ™ pe et Beard ot Education, 
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ON THE FACE OF CARD. 


SCHOOL, 188 


Report of Room No............. Class 


MonrTusHS. Jun. Oct, ete. 


Times Absent, 


May. Sept. 


Times Tardy, 


Conduct, 





Recitations, 


Examinations, 


For Conpuct, RECITATIONS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


I means Ewcellent ; 2—Good; 3—Passable ; 
4— Unsatisfactory ; 5—Poor; 6—Very Poor. 


ON THE BACK OF CARD. 


The parent will please sign here to show that he has examined 
the Report. 


May. 
June etc. 


Parents and friends are cordially invited to visit the schools. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The largest class ever admitted to the high 
school will enter in May. Two hundred and thirty- 
eight pupils will begin the school course. Twenty 
candidates were rejected; one hundred and fifteen 
pupils were admitted from the grammar schools 
without examination, and the new fourth class will 
consist of 238 pupils, if all who are eligible attend 
at the opening of the next term. Last year 176 pu- 
pils were admitted. The increase of sixty-two 
will necessitate placing desks in the school hall, as 
there is not room enough on the lower floors. 

The school provides four different courses of 
study. 

1. A Bustness CoursE —the studies of which are 
Book-keeping, Practical Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
Letter-Writing, Science, English Language, His- 
tory, Reading, Spelling, and either French or Ger- 
man if desired. 

2. A GENERAL ENGLISH CouRSE.—This comprises 
in part, the Business Course and, in addition, such 
studies as Mathematics, Language, Science, His- 
tory, Literature. The department of ‘‘Language” 
includes the critical study of English, together 
with either French, German or Latin. 

3. THE ScrENTIFIC CoursE.--This has for its spe- 
cial object the preparation of young men for the 
Sheffield Scientific School. 

4. THE CLassicaL Coursk.--In this department, 
besides the studies in Science, History, Literature, 
etc., of the 2d course, the work is such as prepares 
young men and women to enter any of the colleges 
of the country. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Supt. Dutton’s work has been mainly directed 
towards improving primary instruction, establish- 
ing the Training School and rendering the High 
School more efficient. The marking system has 
been abolished, and per-centage reports abandoned. 
In doing this he has revolutionized the motives ap- 
pealed to, and consequently greatly improved the 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
WILL’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


By WILL HIMseE.r. 
TWO CHAPTERS FROM ‘‘WHAT LARKS!” 


** Words, words, words.” —SHAKESPEARE. 
“ Though the number of spelling-books hes greatly increased 


during the last few years, it is still true that poor spellers do 
greatly abound.’””—NORTHEND. 

I can see the old school-room now, in my mind’s 
eye, and the line we used to toe, as we stood ina 
row reaching nearly the whole length of the school- 
room. Iam in doubt which was considered the 
more important, to toe the line squarely, or to spell 
the words correctly. Inasmuch as the shape and 
length of the line is more deeply impressed on my 
mind, than many of the words we spelled, I am in- 
clined to think the latter. 

How many times I have counted up to see which 
word would be mine, when the spelling class was 
‘“‘heard.” How angry I would get if any one 
missed his word before my turn came, thus upset- 
ting my plans. There was one boy whom we called 
Bob, for short, who stood in one place so long that, 
for days when the class recited the abbreviations, 
after the spelling was over, his abbreviation was 
‘** Dea. Deacon,” until at last ‘‘ Deacon” became his 
nick-name, and for a long, long time he was known 
by no other. If he should chance to read these 
lines, Ihave no doubt he will recognize the old 
name at once. 

Next in importance to toeing the line, was pro- 
nouncing the syllables. I always looked eagerly 
forward to the day that would bring us to the les 
son beginning with incomprehensibility, for it 
made me feel so wise when I rolled out my i-n- in 
c-0-m- com- incom: p-r-e- pre- incompre  hb-en 
hen- incomprehen- s-i- si- incomprehensi_b-i-1- bil- 
incomprehensibil-i- incomprehensibili- t-y- ty, in 
comprehensibility. 

And then the lessons which were assigned us ! 
Why, the teacher would hold up the spelling-book 
with one hand, draw three fingers of her other 
hand over the three lines, extending from the top 
to the bottom of the page, and say, without a smile, 
‘** Class will take the next three lines for to-mor- 
row’s lesson, and any one that misses two words 
will have to stay after school.” The lesson would not 
only contain anywhere from forty to sixty words, 
but two-thirds of them, such as we never had. 
nor ever will have occasion to use, should we live 
to be as old as Methuselah That was nothing, how- 
ever, we must get through the book. I remember 
that one of my brothers one day came home and told 
father he had been through his book, and must 
have a new one. 

‘** Do you know all the words in this one, 
father. 

‘** Yes, sir,” answered brother, straightening up. 

‘“ Well, I will try you,” said father. +‘ Spell 
butcher-knife.” 





’ 


* said 





Brother toed a mark (of course), folded his arms, 


and without naming a letter, said, *‘ Boochy, boo, | 


chy ka -nife ka-mfe, butcher knife.” Poor brother, 
the joke sticks to him till thisday? Iam reminded 
by this of anoth \r boy whose nime wasJoe Joeonce 


character of teaching. The sessions of the High | spelled a word in a similar manner, but as it wag 


School have been shortened from five to four hours, | his name I cannot tell it here. 
special classes are omitted, and one half of the pu-|another Joe, however, who one day wanted to) 
pils finishing the graded school course are entered | fight with me 
A systematic study of Eng-| knock a chip off my shoulder, and then confine) 
lish is commenced in the lowest class. with special | himself to ‘dry knocks.” He being a good wrestler, | 
reference to the meaning of words and the style of |I knew I would have no chance were he to clinch | 
authors. Reviews and examinations at the close of | with me. 
the course are abolished, and the last half of the | hard blow in the face, which at once decided him | 
year is spent in studying the elementary branches. | that cry knocks were not his best *‘ holt,” and be | 


without examination. 


TI can tell of still 


I agreed to fight him, if he would 


Supt. Dutton is in entire sympathy with the fun-| fore I knew it, I was on my back bezging to be let 


damental principles of the New Education, in ap-|up. W* were on our way to the old swimming) 


plying which he has greatly improved the results| ground. We went ia swimming, and Joe. not get- 


of school work, the freedom of teachers. and the | ting over his blow, took occasion to “duck” me I/| 
popularity of the whole system. No one has more | went under, and thinking to stop him by making | 


intelligently studied, or more successfully applied | believe to choke, I made a great fuss, coughing 


what Col. Parker has said and illustrated than he. | and spitting out water. 


When the other boys saw 


In conclusion, it is safe to say, that if the Exton | this, they called out for Joe to stop, and began to 
School and the Training School are fair examples| scold him. This was a golden opportunity for mo, 
of what New Haven is doing in educating the ris-| inasmuch asI had the; sympathy of all. [ went 


ing generation, few cities, large or sm ll, can show | ashore, continuing to make a great fuss, as the | letter and say in it, 


We went at it, and I gave him rather a 


made quite a martyr of me hadI kept still, but 
thinking to gain still more sympathy, I groaned, 
‘Oh, my gizzard!” At this the boys all set up a 
yell, and I, having made a ‘‘goose” of myself, was 
no longer a martyr. 

Why, did no one see how absurd it was to cram 
the children’s heads with six or eight thousand 
words? At the most, they would never have occa- 
sion to use more than two thousand in after life. 
These could have been adapted to their needs, and 
taught both slowly and understandingly. 

Not such words as are found in our text-books, 
namely : phthisic. sphinx, entrepot, sobriquet, eclat, 
erysipelas, resumé, canaille, mignonette, connois- 
seur, trousseau, bon mot, tangentiw, enibenous, 
and scores of others which I have neither the time 
nor the patience to write. How often will achild, or 
an adult for that matter, have occasion to use any 
of the words in this list? Certainly, not often 
enough to pay for the time it takes to teach them. 
It may be said that these are for advanced classes, 
and should be omitted in the common schools. 
Very true; but if they are in the text-book nine 
of ten teachers will insist upon the pupils wading 
through them. Again, if these words are for the 
advanced classes, what about the following list. 
which I have taken from first readers? namely, 
mottled, fluffy, bellows, worketh, munched, gobble, 
peered, gambols, guinea, bantum. Yes, sir, I in 
sist upon adding the last two to the list. They are 
of no more use for a child to spell than the others. 
As words to know simply, they may be well 
enough. I, however, will never, of my own free 
will and accord, be guilty of placing them in a 
spelling lesson. 

Authors, superintendents, teachers, boards of 
education, fellow citizens, is it not about time for 
a thorough reform in this matter? I admit that it 
is hard to mike a start. It wants courage to do 
so. Even I have omitted to add many words to 
my list, which my common sense tells me should 
be added. 

I wonder if it is possible that there are any lines 
to toe nowadays, if, in fact, there is any oral 
spelling. There, it took courage to write that. So 
many teachers, and good ones too, insist that if 
you do not have cral spelling, the pupils will not 
learn to -pronounce the words. “Let me make a 
confession right here. I was brougnt up on oral 
spelling. Iam not only a poor speller, but it is 
almost impossible for me to pronounce unfamiliar 
words correctly. [t has taken more courage 
to write this; because there are people in this 
world who go so far as to say a poor speller is next 
toa fool. Such a man, say I, ought to be kicked 
by a fool, and I am the one who would like to doit. 
Well, well. in reading that over, I find I have 
committed myself. Still, I shall leave it. 

Can there not be two exercises from a spelling 
book—one a pronouncing and the other a spelling 


exercise? Here isa lesson, as it might look in a 
text-book : 
LESSON, 
what, walking, brought, 
which, captain, brother, 
when, brute, awful. 


First, we will have the pronouning exercise. | 
will write the words as the pupils should pronounce 
them. Of course, they should not be so written in 
the textbook. The exercise should consist in dis- 
covering the right pronunciations: 


hwat, walk-ing, brawt, 
hwich cap-tin, bruther, 
hwen, broot, aw full. 


Here is one advantage. If it is a pronouncing 
exercise, then the whole attention is given to 
the pronunciation. Otherwise, if the pupil 's 
simply told to spell the word, he will say, w-h-2-t 
—wiat, w-h-i-c-h—witch, etc. These errors 10 
pronunciation will be passed by the teacher, un- 
noticed. 

,. What class of words is most often misspelled? 
Ts it not the most common words? And, for this 
reason, the pupil spells the word captain. pro 
nouncing his syllables thus: c-a-p-- cap (which 's 
all right) t-a-i-n, tin (which is all wrong) Aga'n, 
a- w-au- f-u-l- full. Very well now, if he write 4 
“T went nutting and got 4 


either better methods or more successful practice | boys were standing around me. This would have, basket ful,” who can find any fault with him! 
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2. Kinds of fermented liquors: 
Cider,—fermentation of apple juice. 
Wines,—fermentation of grape juice, etc. 
Ales and beers,—fermentation of grain 
(malt liquors.) 

2. Distilled liquors. 
1. Simple experiments to show that the distil- 
lation of a fermented liquor produces a 
stronger liquor. 
2, Kinds of distilled liquors: 











I. PROPERTIES OF ALCOHOL. 

Simple experiments to show the following prop- 
erties: 

A transparent liquid ;—odorous, —pungent taste, 
—volatile,—will not freeze. 

J)issolves many substances,—mixes with oils. 

Inflammable,— great affinity for oxygen. 

Coagulates albumen,—affinity for water. 





By Pror. C. T. BARNES. 


FREQUENT REVIEWS ARE A NECESSITY, and in the 
best schools the pupils are required to reproduce 
at each recitation, not only the main facts of the 
last lesson, but the prominent facts of any of the 
past lessons, as they may be called for by the 


- w-s Vt 


teacher. 
viewing. e 


Daily reviews are absolutely necessary to success 


in fastening the facts of geography in the memory. 
In such reviews these facts should be so arranged 
as to give the pupils a clear idea of their meaning, 
and of their mutual relation and dependence. 

Comparisons should be constantly instituted be- 
tween the natural divisions of one hemisphere and 
those of the other; the drainage of one continent 
and that of another; the plants and animals of one 
zone and those of the other zones; one race of men 
and other races; the progress of intelligence in our 
land and the same in other lands; and our occupa- 
tions and those of other people throughout the 
earth. 

During this entire course, the greatest possible 
pains shou'd be taken to give variety to the study ; 
the endless repetitions of descriptive geography 
should be omitted; and every effort: should be 
made to develop the intelligence of the pupils, to 
lay a solid foundation for future geographical 
study, and to prepare for the only possible intelli- 
gent study of history. 


THIS METHOD OF GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY INVOLVES : 


I. An entire cutting loose from the traditions of 


the schoolmaster, which have been so blindly fol- 
lowed in the past. 


II. Instead of one text-book studied in all its 


needless details, the use of all text-books searched 
as books of reference. 
III. Banishment of the text-book from the class- 
room, except for purposes of reading or reference. 
IV. A much greater knowledge of the subject, 


on the part of the teacher, than is customary, or 


than the pupil can be expected to have. 

V. A habit of daily study and preparation, by 
teacher as well as pupil, for the work of each reci- 
tation. 

VI. A large fund of illustration at the teacher's 
command, which has been gathered from books of 
travel and history, from his own experiences, and 
the experiences of others 

VIL. Instead of the parrot like repetition of 
memorized words, the statement of the facts of 
each lesson in the language of the children. 

VIII. Less time given to the dry bones of geog- 
raphy, and more attention shown to the living 
forms which are found in such profusion upon the 
earth : 

IX. A profound and increasing interest in geo- 
graphical study, as a means of intellectual culture 
and as ameans of awakening an interest in all study. 

X. The spirit and persistence which characterize 
all true study and recitation, otherwise failure will 
be absolutely certain. 

That this will require hard work upon the part 
of the teacher as wellas the pupil. is a very mild 
statement of a truth. It will require such study 
as is not often given—the study which broadens 
the mental horizon and gives intellectual muscle. 

Such study continued through a term of years in 
the school-room will change the * mental flabbi- 
ness,” so often found there, into sturdy mental 
power. If geography is so poorly taught in our 
schools, the fault does not lie with the pupils or 
with the subject itself, for there 1s no other subject 
in all the list of school studies which can be made 
more interesting or more profitable. 


A HANDSOME man, or woman either, who does 
nothing but live well, or is self-indulgent, grows flab- 
by, and all the fine lines of the features are lost; 
but the hard thinker has an admirable sculptor al- 
ways at work keeping fine lines in repair, and con- 
manele going over his face to improve the original 

esign, 


One secret of success lies in proper re- 


II. Uses oF ALCOHOL RESULTING FROM THESE 
PROPERTIES. 

External application to allay inflammation. 

To fill thermometer tubes. 

A solvent for gums in preparing varnishes, etc. 

In preparation of perfumery. 

Alcohol lamps for heating. 

Preservation of animal matter, specimens, etc. 
III. Errects ON THE Human Bopy. 
Shown by observation. medical investigation and 
inference. 

1. Alcohol impairs digestion. 
DIRECT ACTION, 
Increases flow of gastric 


juice. | Indigestion of the food. 
Coagulates albumen of | Exhaustion of the blood. 


RESULTS. 


the food. 
Coagulates pepsin of gas | 

tric juice. 
Inflames mucous mem.- | Ben 

brane. | Irritation of membranes. 

Final results,—degeneration of gastric juice, 

chronic indigestion and consequent impoverish 
ment of the blood. 


2. Alcohol lowers the temperature of the body. 
Absorbs the oxygen Combustion in the body 
which the blood car- is retarded and the 
ries to the tissues. temperature lowered. 
3. Alcohol absorbs the water of the body. 
Absorbs water from the 
saliva, blood and | Craving for drink, really 
tissues. for water. 


4, Alcohol destroys the blood corpuscles. 





Coagulates the cor-| Reduction of the power 
puscles. of the corpuscles to 
oxgen to the 


Dissolves coloring mat-| carry 
ter which aids in car- tissues, thus prevent 
rying the oxygen. ing the oxidation of 

waste matter, which 
clogs the system with 
| effete matter. 
Final result—poisoning of the blood. shown by 
diseases of the skin, kidneys, etc. 
5. Alcohol rui:.s the blood-vessels. 

Precipitates the other- | The blood-vessels become 
wise soluble earthy weak and brittle. 
matter of the blood. 

Final result,—bursting of blood-vessels, apo- 
plexy, etc. 
6. Alcohol paralyzes nerve matter. 


Small quantities cause | Temporary increase of 
incipieut paralysis of the pulsations and 
brain and nerves, | more rapid circulation 

of the blood. 

A large quantity in- | Loss of mental power. 
creases the paralysis. | Inability to control 

movements of body. 
Insensibility, death. 

Continued use of aleohol | Insatiable demand for 

causes degeneracy of more irritation, hence 





Brandy.—distilled from wine. 

Gin,—distilled from beer and flavored with 
juniper berries. 

Whiskey,—distilled from the wort of fer- 
mented grain. 

Rum,—distilled from fermented molasses.— 

| Report of Massachusetts Board of Education, 1885, 


o- 


HISTOKY TEACHING. 








Ww ARS, 
| By Miss ALICE GREEN, Principal of Bradford, Iowa, 
: High Schools. 





THE FIRST QUESTION TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE 
STUDY OF A WARIS ITS CAUSE In order to clearly 
|understand this a war must be studiedin connec- 
| tion with previous events. If these are carefully 
| studied, pupils will not consider the war itself as 
| an isolated event, but the result of others. For exam- 
| ple to appreciate the late rebellion, the relation be- 

tween events ofall the preceding history of our na- 
tion must be well established. How shall our pupils 
be helped to acquire a correct knowledge of the 
cause of any war? 

| THE TEACHER MUST HAVE THIS KNOWLEDGE HIMSELF, 
Then by the aid of various books, class recitation, 
written work upon the board or to be handed in for 
| correction, and frequent reviews the work may be 
| done. In this connection they may be led to see that 
what was once considered sufficient cause 


for a 


| war, would not be now. Having come to under- 


| stand causes, we shall be ready for the declaration 

of war, and should notice when and by whom 
made. If declared by the U.38.. this affords an 
opportunity for a little work in civil government. 
Who has the power to declare war? The commander- 
in chief, who calls for troops? 
vides for their payment, etc. 

THE SITUATION OF THE CONTENDING POWERS AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES MUST BE STUDIED ; 
noting their relative strength of forces, land and 
naval, their resources for supplies, and prepara- 
tions made by each. The first operations are 
important. Let attention be called to which side 
makes theinvasion and why, and to which this 
gives an advantage. 

There are widely different methods of studying 
the actual events of the war. When of several 
years duration, the best success is attained by 
studying it by the years. Emphasize the purposes 
of each campaign, and the preparations of each 
side, For the separate battles use the topics: 
cause, time, place, commande's, forces and results, 
Write the name of the battle on the board, follow- 
ing it by all the questions the class can think of 
that might be asked concerning it, having them ar- 


What power pro- 


| 


nerve matter. for alcohol. range these in proper order and recite them the 
Diseases of all the sys- day following. They soon learn to ask questions 
tems, death. logically. 
Summary. THE INCIDENTS OF A BATTLE AFFORD A FINE OP- 
** Alcohol is incapable of being transformed into portunity FOR LIFE LESSONS. Pupils will be glad to 
anything useful to the body, hinders digestion, imagine themselves in the places of noted generals, 
washes the digestive fluids, tends to dissolve and and equally a3 glad to know that they can imitate 
damage the blood, retards all the life processes, them in every-day life. If all our school-work is 
and produces structural degeneration.” to fit us for life. such little points may be of more 
It works through the blood directly on the brain importance than we are apt to think. 
and nerves, paralyzes them, and “‘deadens the THE RESULTS OF A BATTLE SHOULD BE STUDIED 
feelings of care, responsibility, and discretion;” careruLLy, not only which side was successful, 
takes away the control of the muscles, blunts the but what led to this result. If the loss of life be 
senses, and finally produces an irresistible craving noticed, let it be comparatively. But there are 
for drink, which, with its train of terrible diseases, other results ; such as the increased strength of 
results in a loss of health and life. one side, the weakening of the other, the gain and 
1V. ALconotic Liquors. loss of supplies, and the consequent encourage- 
1. Fermented liquors ment and discouragement. 
1. Simple experiments to show that alcohol isa, RETREATS DESERVE CLOSE ATTENTION. They pre- 
product of the fermentation of the juicesof| pare the way for the following battles. In con- 
fruits. |nection with them, lessons of prudence and true 
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bravery may be noted. When boys and girls ob- 
serve that Washington and Grant retreated, they 
may be more willing to do so when it would be 
the wisest and most courageous thing to do. 

SUM UP THE ENTIRE CAMPAIGN. When doing this 
it may be well to have individual pupils find all 
they can about different battles, bringing into the 
class such items of interest as have not been had 
before. Contemporary campaigns should be re- 
viewed together, and their mutual purposes and 
effects understood. 

THE CHIEF PART OF A WAR IS ITS CLOSE. To see 
what brought this about will be the broadest ap- 
plication of cause and effect we can make. If there 
be a treaty.of peace, the time und place of its being 
signed, its signers, ratification and terms may all 
be made interesting and profitable topics. Having 
considered a war inits parts, we must think of it 
as a whole. 

ENTIRE RESULTS SHOULD RECEIVE ATTENTION. Its 
cost financially, morally, and of human life; the 
effect upon industries, improvement, and all that 
aids in the real growth and development of a na- 
tion. 

REVIEWS CANNOT BE OVER-ESTIMATED. Outlines 
of the entire war, including causes and results, 
may be written; pupils may chose important bat- 
tles, giving reasons for their being s> considered. 
The entire operations of one general may be given, 
or all the operations in one region. Here, as 
throughout the entire subject, geographies should 
be constantly consulted. 

MAP DRAWING IS ONE OF OUR BEST HELPS. I have 
used it in three ways. An outline map may be 
drawn at the beginning of the war, and filled in as 
the events occur. This I think most profitable, 
but it is the most difficult to use. Maps of separate 
campaigns are helpful, but the damage in their 
use is that each campaign is liable to be made an 
isolated fact. Or the entire war may be reviewed 
by having maps drawn which shall show the loca- 
tion of all its events. 
practical method. 

THE RESULTS OF SUCH A STUDY OF WARS will lead 
to general information, certainly closer habits of 
thought, a broader charity, and nobler patriotism. 
By imbuing our boys and girls with a just estimate 
of human life, a horror of war, and sympathy for 
those it leaves bereft, they may be induced to turn 
their influence against warfare, and show them- 
selves true and loyal citizens by preserving our 
nation’s peaceful prosperity 





PRIMARY EDUCATION CONSISTS IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE POWER OF ATTENTION; and it will be 
plain to all, that the selection of the objects of 
thought and attention is a matter of the highest 
importance. The things presented must be pure, 
good, and beautiful, for that to which we attend 
comes into the heart, and forms the basis of all our 
thinking and imagination; ‘‘ Out of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” 


+ 





CHILDREN LOVE TO READ TRASHY LITERATURE; 
they read dime novels, sensational newspapers, 
and stories like, ‘‘The Robber of the Bloody 
Gulch,” or ‘‘The Red Handed Pirate of the Span- 
ish Main.” This unwholesome and vicious ten- 
dency is almost wholly caused, I believe, by the 
neglect of school authorities to furnish a generous 
supply of pure, interesting literature, to the schools 
under their charge. 





GOD HAS SO CREATED THE MIND THAT HEALTHY 
MORAL, MENTAL, AND PHYSICAL RXERCISE PRODUCES 
PLEASURE; this truth, I believe, cannot be gain- 
said. Ifthe work be not adapted to the grasp of 
the pupil, this pleasurable stimulant is lacking, 
and artificial stimulants must be used. The ubi- 
quitous croaker now arises, with his single, ever 
reiterated poser: ‘‘ Webster, Clay, Sumner, and all 
our greatest, were educated in the old ways, why 
require better methods when we can point to such 
results as these?” My dear sir, you can count, it 
is true, a few saved and successful men and wo- 


men, but is your power of calculation great enough 
to count the failures—the lost? It is time for us, 
teachers, to call a halt, 


This I have found the most |- 





TABLE TALK. 


LETTERS. 





A correspondent wishes to know how young men can 
be induced to attend Sunday-school. This problem may 
appear to be out of our line, but the principles involved 
in the solution of it are the very ones we are contend- 
ing for in educational work. All action springs from 
motive. Young men must have a motive in going to 
Sunday-school. Some inducement must be held out to 
them—not in the way of ‘“‘rewards of merit,” of course, 
but something in keeping with their legitimate desires. 
What shall this be? In order to answer, the subjects 
must be studied. What are their tastes? For what are 
they spending their energies? 

If we observe we shall find in each one a keen desire 
for personal sympathy—for some one to appreciate the 
good that he feels is in him ; to be interested in his 
plans ; to believe in his abilities. He has still much of 
his boyish love of the novel and exciting ; and the 
American young man has, besides, a very great respect 
for the praetical—that which will bring a tangible re- 
turn. 

The second step in the problem is for the Sunday- 
school superintendent or teacher to have a genuine in- 
terest in these young men, and Christian love for them. 
Any affectation of this will be discovered. Interest 
that manifests itself simply in exhortation and advice 
will not do ; there must be real sympathy with their 
plans and aspirations. The teacher must also be so 
familiar with the scenes and subjects of the Bible that 
he can picture them in their true light, in which there 
isan abun:lance of the novel and thrilling—plenty of 
characters that excite unbounded admiration. Then, 
from his own personal experience and honest convic- 
tions, he must be able to show the actual benefits to be 
derived from a firm faith in the wisdom and loving care 
of the Creator. 

Not only the Sunday-school, but the whole world 
needs Christian people with broad sympathies and 
warm hearts, whose actions spring from genuine inter- 
est in the welfare of their fellow-beings, instead of a 
scrupulous but cold-hearted performance of preacribed 
duties. 

* ™ * 
What a gigantic brain an editor is expected to have! 
Many of the letters we receive indicate that one person 
is suppose to attend to all the business of this establixh- 
ment. Asa specimen, one letter contains a renewal of 
subscription, a request for specimen copies, notice of 
an educational meeting, an order for books, and mis- 
cellaneous questions, all on one sheet of paper. It 
would evidently surprise the writer to know that this 
letter must pass through the hands of eight different 
individuals before all of the matters are attended to, 
and that the questions and note must be copied for 
the compositor. These, which belong exclusively to the 
editorial department, should-always be written on a 
separate slip and be accompanied by the name and 
address. We have on hand several sets of questions 
which have become hopelessly separated from the ad- 
dress of the writer, but which are worthy of a reply 
so we have answered them and laid them aside against 
the time when the same name may chance to come to 


us again accompained with the address. 


* 
* # 


In a private note Pror. THos. M. BALLIET says con- 
cerning ‘‘ Quincy Methods” that— 

‘* It is decidedly the most readable book of its kind, 
and will do more good than any other book on ‘ Meth- 
ods’ ever published. I believe, too, that it will grow in 
popularity for at least the next five or eight years, It 
will take some time yet till the large mass of teachers 
can see the full bearing of its work. At first some parts 
of the book will seem like recommending ‘play’ instead 
of ‘work,’ to a great many teachers. They will not be 
able to make its lessons ‘ fit in’ either with their think- 
ing or their work. In this sense the book is ahead of 
the times, and will therefore grow in favor. This is my 
impression, and I take it asa great merit in the book. 

* ° * 

A few weeks since a little Tatin was printed in the 
JOURNAL. Supt. B. M. Reynolds, of Minnesota, has 
furnished a translation as follows: “It is the right of 
war for those who have gained the victory to impose 
such orders as they please upon the vanquished; also 
the Roman people have been accustomed to rule the 
conquered according to their own pleasure, and not ac- 
cording to the direction of another, or according to the 
method prescribed by another.” 





It is proposed to organize an industrial school in 
Pittsburg. 





What were the Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions ?” ° 

[The Va. resolutions were prepared by Madison at the 
request of Jefferson, who drew up the Ky. resolutions 
himself, The former were opeueen in Dec., 1798, by the 
Va. Legislature; the latter in November, a month ear- 
lier. The former declared the Alien and Sedition Laws 
unconstitutional, and appealed to other States to do 
likewise. The latter declared, further, that the Union 
was a compact between the States as States, instead of 
the people of the several States ; that, ‘‘as in other cases 
of compact between parties having no common Judge, 
each party has an equal right to judge for itself, as 
well of infractions, as of the mode and measure of re- 
dress,” thus denying tothe Supreme Court the ultimate 
right to pass upon the constitutionality of law. They 
declared the Alien and Sedition Laws ‘‘not law, but al- 
together void, and of no force,” and further that ‘‘a 
State has the natural right, in eases not within thecom- 
pact, to nullify of their own authority.” These resolu- 
tions show that Mr. Jefferson was the father of nullifi- 
cation and of secession. They were the extreme effort 
ofa party, defeated in the Federal Congress, to strength- 
en itself through the State Legislatures. —S. ] 


(1) In the Journal, Feb. 28, the answer to “Where is 
Hog Island ?” is “ In Delaware Bay,” etc. There is one 
Hog Island, and a big one, on the Atlantic coast of 
Northampton county, Va., just north of the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay a few miles. (2) What county in the U.S, 
and in what State, is almost exactly circular in form, 
and under what circumstances was it made so? (3) 
Why should the belt of the earth’s surface, which suf- 
fered total eclipse of the sun in 1878, trend from north- 
west to south-east? Why not from north to — ? 


= 5 

[A Hog Island in the Delaware is mentioned in Coffin’s 
Boys of 7%. On Smith’s map of Va. and on all the suc- 
ceeding maps may be found Hogg Island, six or eight 
miles below Jamestown. See Colonial Records of 
Va. J.B. adds another. The letter column very evi- 
dently is carefully read. (2) We cannot answer. (3) 
Owing to the inclination of the earth’s axis to its orbit, 
and also to the inclination of the moon’s orbit to that of 
the earth.—S.] 


What Pacific Railroads ate completed and in opera- 
tion ? What is the route of each ? 

|i. Union Pacific, from Omaha, Neb., through Chey- 
enne, Wy., (or from Kansas City by way of Denver, 
Col.), to Granger, Wy.; thence to Portland, Or.; or to 
Ogden, Utah, where it connects with the (2) Central Pa- 
cific from Ogden, Utah, to San Francisco. 3. Atlantic 
and Pacific, from Albuquerque, New Mex., to Mojave, 
Cal., (north-west of Los Angeles), where it connects 
with C. P. for San Francisco or Los Anyeles. These 
are the only roads that approach near to the Pacific. 
The main line of the Mo. Pacific runs from St. Louis to 
Omaha. The Texas Pacific division of this road runs 
from Texarkana, Tex., to El Paso, Texas. The Wa- 
bash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railway runs from St. Louis 
to Kansas City. Thus there are many roads that form 
only a part of a through line to the Pacific. Send to 
National Railway Pub. Co., 46 Bond street, for Travel- 
er’s Guide, a monthly publication, 50 cts.—S.] 


(1) What is the earth’s curvature per mile? (2) What 
elevation would be necessary in order to enable a person 
to see either shore from the middle of Lake Michigan, 
the distance across being 60 miles? (3) How much higher 
is the surface of the lake half way between the two 
shores than the shore ? W. iH. M. 

[(1) About seven inches per single mile. (2) About 500 
feet, allowing for refraction. For demonstrations see 
‘‘ Leveling” in any Surveying and Navigation. The 
height varies as the square of the distance ; hence 
square the distance in miles, multiply by seven, and 
you will have the height in inches of any object visible 
at that distance. (3) No higher—the same distance from 
the earth’s center—if anything, the shore is higher than 
the water.] 


I have a pupil who stutters badly. Can any r 
of the JOURNAL suggest a curative system of treat- 
‘ment. S. F. R. 


I have recently learned that Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
not Quincy, is called the ‘‘Granite City.” 5S. H.S. 


QUESTIONS. 








(14) A printer uses one sheet of paper for every six- 
teen pages of an octavo book, how much paper will be 
necessary to print 500 copies of a book containing 336, 
allowing two quires of waste paper in each ream, the 
waste paper only being estimated on the entire — 


(15) Analyze: ‘“‘The deeper the well the colder the 
water.” H. 


(16) In the sentence 
** The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away,” 
what would you do with ‘‘ away ?” E. L. L 

4 Reed and Kellogg’s ‘‘ Higher Lessons in Eng- 
lish,” page 159, has the following example under a cau- 
tion on connectives: “‘I rose earlier than I meant to.’ 
Is this example grammatical ? E. 

(18) In reducing a pure circulating decimal fraction 
to a simple fraction we write as many 9’s for a denom- 
inator as there are places in the decimal fraction. Can 
any other figure than 9 be used in the same manner? If 
not, why not? W. H. C., Texas. 
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PERSONAL. 


ProF. J. A. COOPER has been Principal of Edinboro, Pa. 
Normal School over twenty years. 
Tue MissEs CURTIS, two neices of President Cleveland, 


are teachers in the public schools at Peoria, Il. 


Pror. ASA GRAY, of Harvard, is hard at work upon his 
forthcoming book. “‘ The Flora of North America.” 


{ue eminent historian, Dk. RANKE, is now 89 years of 

._ His first book was published just sixty years . 

Dr. Ranke’s health is , and he still continues at his 
literary work. 


Dr. W. L. Lrpscoms, M.D.. of Columbus, Miss., is named 
as a candidate for thé State Superintendency. is record 
shows that he has the ability to discharge the duties of 
that office, and he receives the endorsement of the prominent 
educators of his state. 


Rev. Dr. HAyGoop, the well-known Southern educator, 
tells of a Congressman who, when asked what he was 
ing to do about the Blair Education Bill, answered : “ Oh, 
don’t bother about the education of the people : it will only 
nake them tinhappy.” 


RoBERT PAYNE, vice-president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn, dressed the teachers of the city, 
members of the Board of Education and their friends last 
week in the Chapel of the Polytechnic Institute on Living- 
ston street, near Court street, on ‘‘ Certain Principles of 
Law applied to the School-Room.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 














CALIFORNIA.—San Benito Co. Institute is held May 
48; San Louis Obispo, May 12-16, and Siskiyon Co. the 
first or second week in June. 


CONNECTICUT.—On the 24th inst. the Hartford High 
School graduated a class of seventy-three. Senator Joseph 
Hawley was one of the — on the occasion, and made a 
characteristic speech. Of the youog men graduated, thir- 
teen will go to Yale, and one eack ‘0 Trinity, Wesleyan, 
and Brown. 

In the May number of the Andover Review appears the 
address lately delivered by Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New 
Haven, before the Congregational Club of that city, on 
“What may justly be demanded of our Public Schools.” 

The incoming class of the New Haver High School will 
be the largest ever admitted, numbering two hundred and 
forty-three. An addition to the building has been needed 
for some time, and will soon be built. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Fairfield County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in Dan , May 28-9. G. D. 
Northrop, Chairman, Ex.Com. J. M. Smith, Pres. 


FLORIDA.—Ora: Co. Institute held a very profitable 
session March 23-27, The conductors were Prof. Jno. A 
Graham, L. L, of the Nashville Normal College, and Mrs. 
Helen Butler Webster, of Jacksonville. Supt. J. T. Becks 
deserves much cred't for the success of the work. 

Duval Co. held its Institute at Jacksonville, April 27- 
May 1. An invitation to join was extended to adjoining 
counties. 


INDIANA.-The attendance at the Normal school has been 
twenty-five per cent better for the term just closed, than 
for the pes aed term last year. The ample accom- 
modations Which the buildings afford are likely to be fully 
taxed during the coming term. Three hundred dollars’ 
—_ of choice books have just been added to the general 
jbrary. 


MICHIGAN.—Macomb Co. Teachers’ Association will 
take place at Armada, May 2. 


NEW YORK.—The Clinton Co. Teachers’ Association 
have appointed Keeseville as the next place of meeting, 
and invited the Essex Co. T. A. to join them. 

The Plattsburg Intermediate School held an interesting 
closing session last week. Miss Stuart and her assistants 
received warm commendations from their patrons. 

The Clinton Co. Institute at Plattsburg was a decided 
success. Profs. Post and Curtis received the heartfelt 
thanks of the teachers for the instruction and assistance 
given. 

A teachers’ Institute is to be held at Utica, on the 8th 
and 9th of May. Prominent teachers and Institute work- 
ems are expected to be present. 

THE bell in the public school at Monticello, N. Y., was 
heard ringing the other day at an unusual time, and on in- 
vestigation it was found the “new teacher’’ was using the 
end of the bell-rope to correct a refractory pupil. 

The annual session of the Westchester County Teachers’ 
institute will be held at the Assembly Rooms, in the school 
house of District No. 1, in the village of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., commencing on Monday, May 11, 1885, conductors, 
Prof. James Johonnot and Prof. Henry R. Sanford. 
_PrincipaAL E. H. Cook, of the Potsdam State Normal 
School, reese delivered a lecture before the Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Utica, on “ The igned and the Undesigned 
in Education,” He said that true education is character- 
building. What the young man is when he leaves home to 
enter the great st e of life, is of more importance than 
what he knows of book knowledge. The careful attention 
bestowed by mankind in studying the habits and peculiari- 
Ues of cattle, horses, , etc., was contrasted with the 
little —— to the study of the habits of children. 

Designed undesigned education were each considered 
under three heads. viz., 1, physical; 2, intellectual; 3, 
moral. Designed education is what is said and taught to 
children knowingly. Undesigned education is not what is 
said but what is done before children. The physical edu- 
‘ation is of primary importance. Children must have 
plenty of good and properly-cooked food, pure air, sun- 
ight. They must be taught cleanliness, and become hab- 
‘tuated early in life to the proper care of the body. Good 
health is largely a manufactured article. Intellectual 
culture is for discipline and knowledge. Important ele- 
ments are observation, pure English, familiar objects, 
illustrative teaching. and beautiful selections. The lecturer 
discussed in a way the incentives of love, fear, 
Courage, desire of praise, an ued that all moral educa- 
Yon is a failure that, does not y teach moral responsi- 


Mity to God. 
Speaking of undesigned education, the main argument 
was in the direction that the teacher must be a model for 
pupils, physically, intellectually, and morally. = 
e 


his 
must have regular habits of life. He must have, and 


can have, good health. He must bp grommet ond unctual 
in all his work. He must ay ute culture, 
Lastly, the lecturer placed the human voice before all else 
in the undesigned education of children. No sound can 
compare with the human voice in reaching the soul. 

The lecture was interspersed with pleasing anecdotes, 
illustrative of the points under Gavuslen, which kept the 
attention of the audience to the very close. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The “no recess” system is being | 
tried by some of the schools in Lackawanna county. 
Supt. JAMES MACALLISTER, of Philadelphia, held his 
teachers’ examination last week. . | 

Prof. Fenno, late Superintendent of Union City, and | 
Mrs. Dr. Noss have recently been elected members of the | 
a the California (Pa.) Normal School; and Miss | 
Anna Mehaffey, of the California Normal School, has been 
appointed teacher of elocution in the Normal school at | 
Lock Haven. 

a teachers are pleased to learn that Prof. 
Henry R. Sanford will now devote his entire time to the 
institute w6rk. Prof. Sanford has attended a large num- | 
ber of the county Institutes, always giving satisfaction. 

Pror. 8. P. LANGLEY, of Alleghan omy. lectured be- 
fore the Royal Institution, London, April 17, on “Sunlight 
on the Earth’s Atmosphere.” 

Miss MINNIE WHEELER, formerly a teacher in Luzerne 
county, is now studying for a physician in an Ohio medical 
college. Miss Robbins, of Bloomsburg, is taking a similar 
course in Philadelpbia. 

The teachers and citizens of Harrisburg and Dauphin 
county are making extensive preparations for the te 
Teachers’ Association which meets at Harrisb July 7’ 
8,and 9. Thirty-three years ago the first State Teachers 
Association met there. WILL S. MONROE. 

The West Chester Normal School had an attendance at 
the close of the winter term, of 409 students. 

Pennsylvania is divided into twelve normal-school dis- 
tricts, and has éen schools established, with 140 instruct- 
ors and over 3,000 students. The buildings and equipments 
are valued at more than $1,500,000. The schools receive a 
portion of their support from the State, and form a part of 
a — school system. The locations and principals are 
as follows : 





ists. Principale. 
lst—West Chester, . . G.M. Phillips. 
2d—Millersville, . B. F. Shanub. 
3d—Kurtztown, . N.C. Shaeffer. 
5th— Mansfield, D. C. Thomas. 
6th—Bloomsburg, . D. J. Waller. 
7th—Shippensburg, 8S. B. Heizer. 
Sth—Lock Haven, Geo. P. Beard. 
9th—Indiana, . L. H. Durling. 
10th—California; Theo. B. Noss. 
12th—Edinboro. J. A. Cooper. 


TEXAS.—The last Legislature failed to provide for 
County Superintendents of Schools, and the County Judge 
remains, ex-officio, the superintendent. 

The next meeting of the white teachers’ Institute will be 
held on the first Saturday in June; colored teachers’ In- 
stitute, Saturday, 18th inst. 


VIRGINIA.—Prof. F. V. N. Painter. President of the 
First Virginia Teachers’ Association, has recently distrib- 
uted, among the teachers of the State, circulars explana- 
tory of the yunpese and working of the association. This 
association is warmly endorsed by Hon. R. R. Farr, State 
Supt. Public Instruction. 

on. E. John Ellis, of will deliver the annual 
address before the Literary societies of Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., on June 9. T. 8. 


FOREIGN.—Japanese educators are mak an effort to 
substitute Roman letters for those now in use in Japan. It 
would probably require but little persuasion to induce the 

ple to adopt the English language outright, if one may 
a from the willingness with which they have accept- 
ed other American and English customs and methods. 

Linear drawing has been introduced, by recent enact- 
ment, into all the elemen schools of England. The 
theory is that a knowledge of this kind of drawing is useful 
in almost every kind of trade or handicraft. 

The nine Universities of the Kingdom of Prussia during 
the winter semester, just closed, had the following regular 
attendance : Berlin, 5,006 ; Halle, 1,631; Breslau, 1,389 ; 
Bonne, 1,080; Gottingen, 993; Ko berg, 887: Grief- 
swald, 856; Marburg, 708; Kiel, 387. uring the past four 
years the increase has been over eleven per cent. Accord- 
ing to faculties, the students are divided as follows : Evan- 
gelical theology, 2,322 ; Catholic theology, 236; law, 2,244 ; 
medicine, 3,256 ; philosophy, 4,879. 

The life of Japanese students resembles more closely that 
in American colleges of a gp ago, than as itis to- 
day. Too much brain-work, little attention to outdoor ex- 
ercise, carelessness about lodging, and innutritious food 
are said to result in a preponderance of dyspeptic and 
weak-lu uates. But reform has been lately in- 
troduced in such matters. In many things the ideal of the 
Japanese student is a high one. ‘In him,” says the Uni- 
versity Quarterly, “ the old warlike — of his class has 
become transformed into a vy nging to bring his | 
country up to the level of Western enlightenment ; hence 
his intense and too exclusive devotion to knowledge as the 


only means of may | the end. - 

“College discipline ete and its methods, owi to 
immediate supervision by the government, are French or 
German, rather than American or English. The students 
board and lodge, with few exceptions, on the college prem- 
ises. At five o’clock in the morning they are aroused b 
the bell. Lectures begin at eight or halt. eight, an 
end about three o’clock in the afternoon. en those who 
choose can leave the grounds, but each must first get his 
wooden billet from the gate-keeper. At nine in the even- 
ing the gates are shut, and if any luckless student has not 
by that time returned his billet, he is reported for disci- 
pine. Penalties differ little from those common every- 
where, but are strictly enfo There are few d t 
idlers, and revelers, and such as appear are summarily 
dealt with. 

“Debating clubs, societies A. -y duty, literary and 
scientific periodicals—one dev to Japanese and Chi-| 
nese poetry—ive the college world opportunities for so- 
cial intercourse and exchange of thought. There are chess 
clubs, and clubs for playing the difficult native game of 
‘Go.’ Glee clubs, however, are unknown, as orientals have 
their singing as well as their danc done for them by 

rofessionalists, and laugh at the idea of doing either 
Greassslves. Politics is a constant theme of discussion. 
Advanced liberal views have the majority of adherents. 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





For THe SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


By Prin. F. E. WELts, Nunda, N. Y. 

To an observer it seems as if legislation in our 
Empire State is effected principally for lawyers 
and corporations—two soulless institutions 

To all offices, the duties of which require legal 
knowledge, lawyers only are eligible. 

Shall there be no qualifications prescribed for 
those offices whose duties demand teachers? How 
flattering to the teaching profession that the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction has been 
filled the past twenty years by a lawyer politician! 

When there is an office that pays these politi- 
cian must have it. 

What is the case with School Commissioners ? 
Auy man who is eligible to the office of consta- 
ble is eligible to this important office which is in 
many cases occupied by those whose intelligence 
and immoral characters render them ineligible to a 
license to teach a common school. 

If our county and state associations carry out 
their missions they will secure some wholesome 
legislation on this subject. The qualifications should 
be educational, with a successful record in teaching. 
The term should be lengthened, aud the elec- 
tions so far removed from the people as to secure 
independent administration. In the case of Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court the term 1s so long that 
decisions can be rendered without fear of removal 
from office the next year or at the expiration of a 
short term of office. 

It has been the observation of the writer that 
commissioners who try to carry out independent 
and wholesome administrations are defeated at 
the re-election because they have tried to permit 
only qualified persons to teach. 

The normal schools and teachers’ classes are ade- 
quate to supply the schools. But if persons can 
secure licenses without special preparation for 
their work they will not avail themselves of these 
free opportunities given by the state. 

If we were to suggest a change in the selection 
or election of commissioners and state superintend 
ents we would recommend the election of com- 
missioners by the trustees of the districts and union 
schools, and of the State Superintendent by the com- 
missioners and city superintendents. This would 
take these offices out of politic, and the will of 
the people would thus be better represente J. 

We understand that a bill, of the nature we 
would have enacted, was defcated in the state legis- 
lature a few years ago, purely from political 
motives. Will our superintendents and state assu- 
ciations consider this matter, so that by the end of 
three years we can demani that superintendents 
be successful teachers ¢ 


-@- 


JEWISH ORIGIN OF THE AFGHANS. 


“The Afghans call themselves ’Bin i Israeel,” or 


children of Israel, but consider the term ‘*Yahodee,” 
a Jew, to be one of reproach. They say Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after the overthrow of the temple of Jeru- 
salem, transplanted them to the town of Ghore 
near Bameean; and that they were called Afghans 
from their chief Afghana, who was a son of the 
uncle of Asof—the vizier of Solomon. 
that they lived as Jews until the Caliph sum- 
moned them in the first century of Mohammedan- 
ism to assist in the wars with the infidels. 
their services on that occasion Kyse, the leader, 
obtained the title of *‘Son of the Mighty.” 
also told to consider himself the master of his tribe, 
on which its prosperity would hinge and by which 
the vessel of thisstage was to be governed. 
the campaign the Afghans returned to their native 
country and were governed by a king of the line 
of Cyrus till the eleventh century when they were 
subdued by Mahood. A race of kings sprung up, 
subverted the reigning house and conquered India. 
As:is well known this dynasty was divided at the 
death of its founder into the divisions east and 
west of the Indus, a state of things which lasted till 
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the prosperity of Timourlane reduced both to a} HDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. NEW YORK CITY. = 

new yoke. Icansee no good reason for discrediting - THE t f the Thirteenth Ward have asked fo 

the traditions and history of the Afghans, though uthghettrg rc new school building in place of Primary School No. 10." fn — 
‘ May 11, 1871.—Herschel died; a famous astronomer; spent For 

the dates do not exactly correspond with those of ht years in reviewing and cataloguing the nebuls discovered | On the 9th of May, HARRIET WEBB, the well known elo. 


eight 

by his father Sir Wm. Hers~hel; established an o! ry at. 
i ag Africa; his *‘Outlines of Astronomy” were very 

wlar. 

Per 12, 1804.—Charles O’Conor born; American lawyer and 
jurist; was employed in some verv impo: t legal suits, one of 
which was the Ring suit in New York; repeatedly refused nom- 
inations to highest offices. 

May 13, 1717.—Maria Theresa born; Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia; Empress of Germany; one of the wor'd’s most illus- 
trious women; when two rul rs formed a 1- ague rob her of 
her territory, she went into the Hungarian assembly with her 
crown on her bead and her infant son on her arm, and made a 
speech which aroused g: eat enthusiasm, enabled her to send large 


cutionist, will read before the N. Y. City Association of 


Teachers. 


Dr. PAUL HOFFMAN, one of the assistants to City Super. 
intendent Jasper, has been granted six weeks’ leave of ab. 
sence, owing to severe illness. (F 


THE professors and pupils of the New York Conservatory 
of Music gave aconcert at Steinway Hall last Saturday every. 
ing. It was largely attended and a complete success. S 


ScHOOL COMMISSIONER BEARDSLEE having been appoint: 
ed counsel to the Board of Education, Mayor Grace yes. 
terday appointed Ferdinand Traud to fill the vacancy. 


On Saturday last, Mr. HENRY H. RAGAN delivered g 

graphically illustrated lecture on ‘‘The Rhine and Switzer. 

o x before the Teachers’ Association of the City of New 
ork. 


THE application of the trustees of the Eleventh Ward to 

re-hire the building Nos. 114 and 116 Cannon street, now 

occupied as a primary school, has been unfavorably re. 

chp — by the Building Committee of the Board of Ti 
ucation. 


AT the next maating A the School Commissioners the 
recommendation that Miss Annie M. Phelan, a teacher jy 
the prim department of Grammar School No. 70, be 
fined five days pay for violating the rule as to corporal 
punishment will be acted upon. 


A NEw paper, The Dawn, has been recently established, 
It is designed openeny for young men and women. [t 
looks well and is free from the sensational element. If its 
tone continues as good as at present it will not only bea r 
source of profit to the publishers, but to a large class of 

readers as well. livit 


THE public schools are now to be connected directly with ler- 

the Fire Department. The various societies of Turn Verien disc 

of this city have petitioned the Board of Education in favor ; 

of introducing gymnastics into the public schools similar to Ital 

the system now practiced in Germany. A gymnasium he b 
cam 


the Old Testament. The Afghans look like Jews; 
they say they are descended from Jews; and the 
younger brother marries the widow of the elder ac- 
cording to the law of Moses. The Afghans enter- 
tain strong prejudices against the Jewish nation, 
which would at least show that they had no desire 
to claim, without a just cause, a descent from them. 

Since some of the tribes of Israel come to the east | armies against her foes: lost Silicia: refused for a time to con- 
why should we not admit that the Afghans are their | fentas, “° Partition Ff Pamen, Sel age qed ers 


est. 
descendants converted to Mohammedanism ?—Bur- | M®y 1¢, 1686.—Fahrenheit born; eminent German philosopher 


and maker of ph'losopbical instruments; re*iaent of Amster- hun 
ngs’ ‘‘ Travels into Bokhara,” 


self 
com 
dive 


dam; inverted the thermometer which his name. 

May 15, 1847.—Daniel O'Connell died: faweus [rish orator and 
po itical ag-tator; was elected to Parliament, but refusing to 
take the oath, a law was passed admitting Roman Cathuoiics, he 
then took his seat; as an agitator, he made many spceches in 
Ireland and at length was arrested, sentenced to be fined and 
imprisoned but this was :}eversed by the House of Lords; was 
called the * Liberator. ’ 

May 16, 1801 —Wm. H. Seward born in Fla.; eminent lawyer 
and statesman, U.S. Senator: acquired high reputation for his 
defenses of criminals; op dd annexation of Texas; one of the 
chief founders of th republican party; was chosen rr of 
Stare by Lincoln during the war; was thrown from a carriage 
ana severely injured and while thus prostrated an accomplice 
of Booth's stabbed him several times, but not fatally ; was retained 
in office by Pres Johnson. 

May 17, 1838, Taliyrand died; celebrated French diplomatist 
and writ r; author of an able report on instruction; was driven 
out of France and England, and took refuge in United States: 
returned to Frence and by influence of me DeStael became 
Minister of foreign affairs; he once said * Language is given man 
to conceal his thoughis.”’ 

May 19, 1864.—Nathan’!| Hawthorne died; famous American 
author; bern in Mass.; passed days in bis room writing wild t:les, 
some of which he burned, othe.s, published without,his name ; his 
twice told tales were so named because they appeared befure in 
Magazines: went to Europe and in “‘The Marble Faun” gives a 
good desc’iption of the city of Rome; born July 4, 1804. 

May 20, 1806.—John Stuart Miils born; eminent Engiish phil- 
ospher und economist ; secretary of East India Company; author 
of a“ System of fc; aequired high reputation for bis “ Priu- 
ciples of Political mnomy ;”’ defended 8. vernment in 





LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. Mr, Frost tells us that the inspectors of Elbert 
Anderson’s store on the Hudson were Ebenezer 
Wilson and his Uncle Samuel Wilson; the latter 
superintended in person the workmen, and went 
by the name of ‘*‘Uncle Sam.” The stores were 
marked E. A.—U. S. (Elberc Anderson, United 
States), and one of the employees being asked the 
ueaning, said U. 8. stood for ‘Uncle Sam.” The 
joke took, and the men carried it with them into 
one ranks during the Revolution. It thus became 
stereotyped. 

2. Upon the tentacles of the sea anemones are 
great numbers of microscopic cells, each contain 
ing a long hollow thread coiled spirally within it. 
This thread can be suddenly thrust out at shrimps 
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would be an excellent addition to the public school house. 
AT Steinway Hall, April 21, Miss Adele Margulies vave 














expense. 





sioner. 
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: recent Civil War, also rights of women ; says *‘'hat the principle] a concert, assisted by Madame Marie Fursch-Madi : hon 
and small fish as they come near, benumbing them of puttin one sex superior to another is wrung.” Frederick Berguer, violincellist. The first aumaber on the 
so that they can be seized with the tentacles and + program was a sonata by Rubinstein, which Miss Mar. 4 
convey to the mouth. NEWS OF THE WEER. gulies and Mr. Berguer parmemes. Mme. Fursch-Madi ; 
: . . sung very ——a and was followed by several short mor 
8. A scientist by the name of Widmannstaett while | 7, grst engagement between the rebels in the north-west ana | Piano solos by Miss Margulies. The program ended with they 
experimenting with an aérolite, found that when | the Dominion troops took place April 24, near Batoucher Cross- | # Tarentelle by Schubert-Kleinmichel, by Miss Margulies, : 
sh . F . ing. Just ss Gen. Middleton's columns were preparing to re-|in which her usual delicacy of interpretation and force- may 
nitric acid was poured upon its polished surface | sume their march athe rebel army was seen in the distance. | ful style were exhibited. f find 
small crystals were plainly visible. These figures | A,teiie SoSiive resulted nt” “Be soldiors ware killed, but Sekeees tet-on tasting, Thursday” eee ot 
can be made so prominent as to be used as an en- ‘ A pocuinces eaten says oat Cyente wow holds 6 aplendid afternoons, April 21, 23, and 25, at 3 o’clock. The proceeds Tat 
. ° rump carc. uss'a 18 eager ter her a ncee—willin, Bart i 
graved plate. They were named after their dis- no any price for it. Hee 40,000 wreege tn China a pA n-4 are for the benefit of the holdi Pedestal Fund. mor 
cian India ina very few days. ypt. England's protege, has greatly OF thirty-four condidates for as as cadets at spot 
° offended her in the suppression. of fee Bnephore Koyptien bows bree Bh ae ae mg me ag — Won Ange — . R 
i ic aper, and now sbe can Make Logiand pay dear for her neutral- ewl nde e v8 in his district, only twelve o time 
4. The center of the stem of the American aloe Ity. Whether France will prove susceptible to such bribery re-| them passed the physical examination, and but five received thos 
can be used for sharpening a razor, or bringing any — to be a ee ee Pee more than 60 per cent in the mental examination. The a 
, Thi i nce an ypt bas been having a little trouble over a French | last was directed orally and the questions were in English 18a 
steel toa fine edge. This hardness is caused by the newspaner, published in Egypt, which was suppressed by the grammar, geography, and arithmetic. Mr. Hewitt was bres 
particles of silica which enter into the composition | government for its offensive statements. France remenstrated, d h inati 
" P and Jater recalled ber Consul-General; but Egypt cannot afford present uring the ee. “ » ania upo’ 
of the plant and are deposited along the centre of | to quarrel, and so will apoiogise. - atu ae os Re wl vot — po mee bow fs 3 

: The position of the “sick mar.”’ in the wing complications of — oe P e 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON WITH ADDISON. 





By E. L. BENEDICT. 

[For dates and other facts concerning Addison, see Educational 

Calendar, May 1st.) : 
FIRST PUPIL. 

Steele's Portrait of Addison : ‘‘ I have the good fort- 
yne to be intimate with a great man remarkable for 
this temper (bashfulmess), who has an inexhaustible 
source of wit to entertain the curious, the grave, the 
humorous, and the frolicsome. He can transform him- 
self into different shapes, and suit himself to every 
company. He is whatever is polite, instructive, and 
diverting.” 

SECOND PUPIL. 

The Friendship between Addison and Steele.—It be 
gan when they were boys at school, and was never 
broken, although they differed upon many points. 
Steele says, ‘‘I am more proud of his long and contin- 
yed friendship, than I should be of the fame of being 
thought the author of any writing which he is himself 
capable of producing.” 


THIRD PUPIL. 

The Tatler and the Spectator.—While Addison was 
living in Ireland, the first literary newspaper—the Tat- 
ler—was started, but by whom no one knew. Addison 
discovered that it was his friend Steele, by finding in 
itan expression which he had once made to Steele. So 
he began to write for the paper, and his letters soon be- 
came very popular and greatly increased the circula- 
tion. 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

Addison's letters pleased because of their quaint hu- 
mor, their simple but elegant language, and the hits 
they made at prevailing wrongs and absurdities. One 
may imagine the surprise and chagrin of the ladies upon 
finding their favorite custom of decorating the face 
with little dark-colored patches thus caricatured in the 
Tatler : ‘* The women look like angels, and would be 
more beautiful than the sun were it not for little black 
spots that are apt to break out in their faces, and some- 
times rise in very odd figures. I have observed that 
those little blemishes wear off very soon, but when they 
disappear in one part of the face they are very apt to 
break out in another, insomuch that I have seen a spot 
upon the forehead in the afternoon, which was upon 
the chin in the morning.” 

FIFTH PUPIL. 

The wine brewers received a like merciless treatment : 
‘‘ There is in this city a certain fraternity of chemical 
operators who work underground in holes, caverns, and 
dark retrements to conceal their mysteries from the 
eyes and observation of mankind. They can squeeze 
Bordeaux out of a sloe, and draw fine Champagne from 
anapple. Having received sundry complaints against 
them, I ordered the proper officer of my court to ferret 
them out of their respective caves and bring them be- 
fore me. The counsel for the brewers had a face so ex- 
tremely inflamed and illuminated with carbuncles, that 
I did not wonder to see him an advocate for their so- 
phistications. His rhetoric was likewise such as 1 
should have expected from the common draught which 
Ifound he often drank to a great ixcess. Indeed, I 
Was 80 surprised at his figure and parts that I ordered 
him to give me a taste of his usual liquor; which I had 
no sooner drank, but I found a pimple rising in my 
forehead, and felt such a sensible decay in my under- 
standing that I would not proceed in the trial till the 
force of it was entirely dissipated. ** ** After hav- 
ing cast his eyes on several tastes and flavors that stood 
before him, he took up a little cruet that was filled 
with a kind of inky juice, and pouring some of it out 
into the glass of white wine, presented it to me and 
told me, ‘ This was the wine over which most of the bus- 
iness of the last term was dispatched.’ My cat at that 
time sat by me upon the elbow of my chair, and as I 
did not care for making the experiment upon myself, I 
teached it to her to sip of it, which had hke to have 
cost her life; for notwithstanding 1t flung her at first 
into freakish tricks, quite contrary to her usual gravity, 
0 less than a quarter of an hour she fell into coavul- 
“ons ; and had it not been a creature more tenacious of 
life than any other, would certainly have died’ under 
the operation. I was so incensed by the tortures of my 
‘nocent domestic and the unworthy dealings of those 
meay that I told them if each of them had as mauy 

‘ves a8 the injured creature before them they deserved 


0 forfeit them for the pernicious stuff which they used 
for their profit, 





SIXTH! PUPIL. 

The effect of Addison’s writings upon the Public.— 
They created a demand for a purer class of literature 
than then prevailed, and directed attention to customs 
offensive tu good taste and refinement. This was ac- 
complished probably as much by the delicacy of their 
tone as by any direct efforts, when, as the writer said, 
he ‘‘took it upon himself to censure the irregularities of 
the age.” A specimen of those efforts isa letter which 
he prefaces with : 

‘“* I design to take under my inspection the diet of this 
great city. 

‘*T remember I was last summer invited to a friend’s 
house who is a great admirer of French cookery. At 
our sitting down I found the table covered with a great 
variety of unknown aishes. I was mightily at a loss to 
learn what they were, and therefore did not know 
where to help myself. * * * Among other dainties, 
I saw something like a pheasant, and therefore desired 
to be helped to a wing of it, but to my great surprise, 
my friend told me it was a rabbit, which is a sort 
of meatI never cared for. * * * The dessert was 
brought up at last, which in truth was as extra- 
ordinary as anything that had come before it. * * * 
I was so pleased with the several objects that lay be- 
fore me, that I did not care for displacing any of them, 
and was half angry with the rest of the company that, 
for the value of a piece of a lemon peel or a sugar-plum 
would spoil so pleasing a picture. I could not but 
smile to see several of them cooling their mouths with 
lumps of ice which they had just before been burning 
with salts and peppers. 

As soon as the show was over, I took my leave that 
I might finish my dinner at my own house; for a3 I in 
everything love what is simple and natural, so partic- 
ularly in my food, two plain dishes, with two or three 
good-natured, cheerful, ingenious friends, would make 
me more pleased and vain than all that pomp and lux- 
ury can bestow, for it is my maxim that he keeps the 
greatest table who has the most valuable company at it. 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 

Addison's fame as a writer rests upon his prose works 
—his letters, essays, etc., in the periodicals. He wrote 
several poems and dramas ; the most notable of which 
is ‘‘ The Tragedy of Cato.” He began it while at Ox- 
ford, and sent it to his friend, Dryden, for criticism. 
The verdict was that it was good, but would not be a 
success on the stage. He worked at it at intervals for 
years and finally submitted it to Pope, who expressed 
the same opinion as Dryden. Addison agreed with him 
and decided not to bring it out, but his friends urged 
him to do so and he finally consented. The night it 
was first played the author in a great state of anxiety 
stayed in his room and kept a boy running back and 
forth to report its reception. Owing probably as much 
to the author’s popularity as to the merits of the piece, 
it was greatly admired. 


FAVORITE SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON. 
I. 

A human soul without education is like marble in the 
quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties until 
the skill of the polisher fetches out the colors, makes the 
surface shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, 
spot, and vein that runs through the body of it. Kdu- 
cation, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and 
perfection, which without such } elps are never able to 
make their appearance. 


Il. 

It must be so—Plato thou reasonest well!— _ 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of failing into naught? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 

Tis the Divinity that stirs within us, 

"Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter 

And intimates Eternity to man. 

Il, 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 

But thou shal! flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crust of worlds. 

Iv. 

Though a man has not the abilities to distinguish 
himself in the most shining parts of a great character, 
he has certainly the capacity of being just, faithful, 
modest, and temperate. 

v. 

Silence never shows itself so great as when it is 

made the reply to calumny and defamation, provided 





V1. 
I would rather excel in knowledge than in power. 
Vil. 
There is nothing that makes its way more directly to 
the soul than beauty. 
VII. 
Books are the legacies that genius leaves to mankind. 


Ix. 
Better die ten thousand deaths than wound my 
honor. 
4 
There is no paseion that steals into the heart more 
imperceptibly and covers itself with more disguises 
than pride. 
XI. 
What pity is it we can die, but once to save our 
country. 
xt. 
Yet, then, from all my grief, O Lord, 
Thy mercy set me free, 
Whilst in the confidence of prayer 
My soul took hold on thee. 
XIII. 
The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky 
And spangled heaven, a shinmg fame 
Their great Original proclaim. 
XIV. 
The gods in bounty work up storms about us 
That give mankind occasion to exert 
Their hidden strength, or throw out into practice, 
Virtues which shun the day. 
xv. 
Tis liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle 
And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak mountains 
smile. 
XVI. 
Oh, Portius! is there not some chosen curse 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven ; 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin? 
XVII. 
Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it. 


—+e+—— — 


THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA. 





Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-murrow. 
COLERIDGE. 


A beautiful monument is nearly finished on the old 
battle ground of Saratoga. Congress has been called 
upon to appropriate funds for its ful) completion. In 
urging this act Hon. 8S. 8S. Cox of New York, recently 
made the eloquent speech from which the following se- 
lections are taken : 

DECLAMATION, 

‘“*How much depended upon the courage and skill of 
that perilous hour! How wide and far-reaching are 
the results. That army which left the shores of Eng- 
land with so much prestige and pride, and super- 
cilious vaunting, was here first upon 
the 7th of October, and ten days afterward by its hu- 
miliating capitulation ! 

**The centuries come and go, but such deeds live for- 
ever. They live because they are mementoes of noble 
thought. The grand idea of Saratoga is Independence. 
These men fought not for liberty. They never lost their 
liberties. They fought because their liberties, their 
English and colonial privileges, their God-given rights, 
and their natural and just demands against a foreign 
foe and a despicable tyrant were disregarded and out- 
raged. 

** Saratoga was the wand that ‘ smote the rock of the 
national resources.’ It was the magic that revived the 
‘dead corpse of public credit.’ 

‘** This battle led to the French alliance. It made pos- 
sible, a hundred years afterward, through French art 
and genius, that lofty effigy for New York Harbor, of 
Liberty lifting up her torch beckoning and illuminating 
all mankind by its radiancy. 

“The surrender at Saratoga was not merely the sur- 
render of Burgoyne and his army ; it was the surrender 
of a distant and haughty prince and an obsequious and 
corrupt parliament to thirteen weak and remote col- 
onies. It was the most conspicuous step in that grand 
march of events—events so extraordinary and unexpect- 
ed, that the English historian of our Revolution, Sted- 
man, says they bade ‘defiance to all human foresight,’ — 
which found their consummation at Yorktown. It was 
the flower of that, fruit which gave us our matchless 
Constitution.” 


discomfited, 


—-* @+- 


In hundreds of cases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, by purify- 
ing and enriching the blood, bag proven a potent hen 
for rheumatism. Hence, if you suffer the pains and 
aches of this disease, it is fair to assume that Hood's 
Sarsaparilla will cure you. Give it a trial. 





that we give no just occasion fer them. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Edited for the Use of Schools, by Edward Ginn. Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 

In order to adapt these tales to the use of children, 
the editor has found it necessary to make a few verbal 
alterations, and to omit entirely the story, ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure.” Also the portion of Lamb’s preface spe- 
cially applicable to English gchools, has been omitted. 
The Introduction jincludes a brief biography of the Es- 
sayist and his sister, almost wholly abridged from that 
of Alfred Ainger, and a pronoun:ing index of proper 
names is appended. Of the tales themselves the intro- 
duction very aptly says: ‘‘ They have never been super- 
seded, nor are they ever likely to be. Written, in the 
first instance, solely with a view of being read by chil- 
dren, the genius of the writers had unconsciously min- 
istered to the wants of children of a larger growth. 
More and more is a knowledge of Shakespeare coming 
to be regarded as a necessary part of one’s education, 
and the editor knows of no first introduction to that 
study at once so winning and so helpful as that supplied 
by these narrative versions.” 

Of the series, ‘‘ Classics for Children,” of which this 
volume is the latest issue, every true lover of the best 
in education cannot but feel delighted with the success 
attending this most important movement in school- 
room methods. To familiarize the young with the best 
English, and to make this object paramount amoung 
studies is the aim of this series, It isa bold assumption 
regarding the real functions of the common school and 
the tendency of young minds, but an assumption fully 
warranted by facts and which will be justified by 
events ; for in all mechanical details the series is per- 
fection, and its low price will surely put it where it be- 

longs—in the hands of the million. 


EXTRACTS FROM RoussEav’s EmILe. Containing the 
Principal Elements of Pedagogy. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Jules Steeg, Paris Député de la 
Gironde, Translated by Eleanor Worthington, late of 
the Cook County Normal School, Ill Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 80 cts. 

In his introduction Mr. Steeg says: ‘‘We have not 
the presumption to correct Rousseau or to substitute an 
expurgated for the anthentic ‘Emile.’ We have simply 
wished to draw the attention of teachers to those pages of 
this book which have least grown old, which can still 
be of service, can hasten the downfall of old systems, 
can emphasize by their energy and beauty of language 
methods already inaugurated and reforms already un- 
dertaken. We have desired to call to the rescue this 
powerful and impassioned writer who brings to bear 
upon every subject he approaches the magical attrac- 
tiveness of his style.” In the translator’s preface, 
Emile is aptly compared to an antique mirror of 
brass reflecting educational humanity no less faith- 
fully than one of more modern construction ; and it is 
truly said that these selections contuin the germ of all 
that is useful in present systems of education. The 
remark of Voltaire that fifty pages of Rousseau’s classic 
ought to be bound in velvet and gold is fairly applicable 
to the pages here selected, although the substantial 
binding chosen is better calculated to put the book iu 
the hands of every teacher—where it belongs. 


PEsTALOZZI's LIENHARD UND GERTRUDE. Translated 
and abridged by Eva Channing. With an introduction 
by G. Stanley Hall, The the same publishers. 

This book fitly appears beside ‘* Emile,” in the series 
of Educational Classics. The spirit that is in it is im- 
mortal ; it is a moving appeal, and in the present form 
has been divested of much of the great burden of Pes- 
talozzi’s diffuse and tedious style under which the story 
labored in previous editions; while, therefore, some 
things have been sacrificed by the process of abridg- 
ment, the gain has been incalculable to modern teach- 
ers and busy readers. The scenes with Gertrude and 
her children have suffered the least mutilation of any 
in the book, and they are among the most charming, 
and possess the greatest value from an educational 
point of view. 

‘“‘Leonard and Gertrude” being neither precisely a 
story nor a pedagogical treatise, but part of both, occu- 
pies a peculiar position in literature. It is, externally, 
a realistic picture of Swiss peasant life in the last oen- 
tury, containing much that is curious and instructive 
concerning old manners and customs, but it has a moral 
purpose and value far greater than this. The village of 
Bonnal typifies the world, and in describing the meas- 
ures taken to reform the corruption and raise the moral 


standard of the community the author expresses his 
views on some of the greatest social and political ques- 
tions of all ages. 


Crry ScHooL SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
John D. Philbrick, LL.D. PLANTING TREES IN SCHOOL 
Grounps, by Dr. Franklin B. Hough. THE CELEBRA- 
TION OF ARBOR Day, by Supt. John B. Peaslee. Wash- 
ington : Government Prioting Office. 

These pamphlets are issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and are particularly full, timely, and valuable. 
The object of Prof. Philbrick’s report is to strengthen 
the tendency of the’ spirit of competition in the city 
schools of the United States toward uniformity of ex- 
cellence, by a general survey of certain features and 
characteristics of our various systems. Comparison, 
through historical criticism, is the method mainly fol- 
lowed iv this review, and its scope is restricted to the 
consideration of peculiar excellencies and defects which 
are, for the most part, local, with a view to promoting 
the generalization of the former, and the elimination 
of the latter. It need not be said that the writer pos- 
sesses rare qualifications for his work, and the result is 
ene of the most valuable studies of the kind in exist- 
ence. 

Regarding tree-planting, Dr. Hough tells where, what, 
and when to plant, and Supt. Peaslee brings together 
interesting lessons from history, and a lengthy array of 
facts and statistics, showing the great importance of 
the subject. This is not presented by any means ina 
dry and unreadable shape, but in altogether a popular 
manner, and includes a good selection of recitations in 
prose and verse suitable for Arbor Day exercises in the 
schools. 

TENANTS OF AN OLD Farm. By Dr. Henry C. McCook. 
Illustrated from Nature, by the Author and Dan Beard. 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $2.50. 

During the existence of the Continent magazine, this 
series of papers was one of the strong attractions of the 
later numbers, and many that turned eagerly from week 
to week to its delightful text and equally delightful 
illustrations, will be only too glad to obtain all this in 
the present permanent and elegant shape. For the 
benefit of those that have not already had the pleasure of 
acquaintance with its pages, it may be characterized as 
a charming series of excursions over woodland, meadow 
and house, giving a great variety of information about 
all sorts and conditions of insects. Scientifically accu- 
rate and intructive, while amusing and interesting in 
style, and by reason of its grotesquely humorous illus- 
trations it is an endless source of entertainment. 


LUDLOW’s CONCENTRIC CHART OF HISTORY. James M. 
Luptow, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

By a unique arrangement, the various facts of his- 
tory van at once be compared with each other. The 
book is fan-shaped, the leaves slide on a pivot, instead 
of turning as in ordinary books. In this way the his- 
tory of one century of any country can at once be com- 
pared with the same time in any other country. The 
plan is very convenient and useful. Of course, only 
the dry bones of history can be presented in the brief 
space of these charts—the flesh and life must come from 
other sources. 


DILLARD’s EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Progressively 
arranged for review and examination in Public and 
Private Schools. By James H. Dillard, M.A., Phila- 
delphia: John E. Potter & Co. Price, 50 cts. 

These Pxercises are intended for pupils who have 
completed some text-books of Arithmetic ; but they are 
so arranged that certain parts may be used earlier. 
Many of the examples are original; others have been 
taken with changes, from English, German, and old 
American text-books : and may be had by teachers on 
application. 


FAMOUS PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. By W. H. Van Ordens 
New York: A.L. Burt. Price, 50 cts. 

This little volume is designed to give condensed 
biographies of the most notable men and women who 


have lived and to answer in a concise manner the ques- | } 


tion, ‘‘ why are they famous?’ The biographies give 
ovly the important facts. The book is invaluable for 
a library table, and will clear up any confusion of date 
or of individuals that is liable to occur to the best in- 
formed at times. 

THR COMPANION TO THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 
Showing what changes were made by the Revisers, and 
the reasons for making them. By Talbot W. Chambers, 
D.D., a member of the Old Testament Committee, is 
now in press and will be issued simultaneously with 
the Revised Old Testament about May 15, New York: 





Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.00, 





MAGAZINES. 

The ability with which The Magazine of Amerieny 
History has been conducted isa source of pleasure ty 
intelligent readers. The contributions to the May num. 
ver are varied, scholarly, and popular, and will be reaq 
with interest by every American. They include Com, 
Matthew Calbraith Perry,” by William Elliot Grifj,. 
‘*The Heart of Louisiana,” by Chas. Dimitry. “The 
Fallacy of 1776,” by A. W. Clason, and much more of 
great interest. 

The Art Amateur for May contains a charming col. 
ored plate—the portrait of a beautiful boy in pictur. 
ésque costume, with a decorative floral border by Dor, 
Wheeler. Attractive designs are also given fur dessert 
plate, panel, brass plaque, and a variety of other deco. 
rative work. An illustrated notice of the principal 
American pictures to be shown at the coming Paris 
salon is of special interest. The National Academy 
Exhibition is reviewed, and drawings of the clever pic- 
tures exhibited by Leon and Percy Moran form the 
frontispiece. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Miss Anna L. Dawes, the accomplished daughter of 
Senaior Dawes, of Mass., has in the press of D. Lothrop 
& Co., under the title of ‘How We are Governed,” , 
popular treatise on government in the United States, 

Richard Grant White is the subject of a page of rem. 
iniscence and criticism in The Critic of April 18, from 
the pen of his neighbor, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who knew 
the eminent critic and Shakspearian student for 
quarter of a century. 

Mind in Nature is the name of a new monthly journal 
devoted toa popular consideration of psychical phenom- 
ena, and medical and scientific information. It is 
published by the Cosmic Publishing Co., Chicago, and 
is a model of excellence both editorially and typographic. 
ally. 

The Irving Literary Gazette is always welcome on 
this desk. It is a bright, breezy little paper—altogether 
a striking evidence of the progressive spirit of young 
America generally, and in particular of the vitality of 
the Irving Literary Society of Public School No. 4, 
Brooklyn. 

The Poet Whittier writes: ‘‘I have read Judge Tour- 
gee’s book ‘ Appeal to Cesar’ with the deepest interest, 
It is a strong and powerful presentation of the great 
aanger and need of our country at the present time, 
The author deserves the thanks of every well-wisher of 
his country.” 


We should think every student of Latin would be in- 
terested ir. the profusely illustrated English * Letter 
from Old Rome,” running as a serial in Latine, which 
has also had two Latin letters from Rome by W. L. 
Cowles, of Amherst College. The peculiar value of 
Latine for the teacher or student lies in the art with 
which its contents are condensed and varied. Cer- 
tainly no teacher of Latin can find one of its nun- 
bers without immediate value to himself. It is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 


Babyhood, the only periodical in the world devoted 
wholly to the care of young children, has succeeded in 
securing the services of eminent specialists in every 
subject with which it deals. The April number con- 
tains articles on ‘‘The Care of Children’s Hair,” by 
Prof. George H. Fox, M.D.; “Isolation in Contagious 
Diseases,” by Dr. L. Emmett Holt; ‘True Croup,” by 
Prof. John H. Ripley, M.D., etc. Under the title of 
** Domestic Disinfection,” George M. Sternberg, major 
and surgeon, U. S. A., publishes some of the results of 
the recent Government investigation into the properties 
of tke best disinfectants. 

CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Forty-E1GHTH ANNUAL Report of the Board of Education. 
Mass. Hon. Jobn W. Dickinsen, Secretarv. , 
- THREE Essays, viz.: Laws, and the Order of their Discovery: 
Origin of Animal Worship; Political Fetichism. By Herbert 
Spencer. New York, 20 Lafayette Place. J. Fitz erald.— 
Rules and Regulations of the Hig ScHOOL Boarp. Sta'e of 
Minnesota, 1885. Hon. 0. L Kiehle, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
Thirty-Third Annual Report of the New York Juvenile Asylum. 


Annual keport of the School Committee of the City of New 
Bedford, with the Supe. intendent’s Annual Report. Fifth year 
1885. H. F. Har n, Su tendent- . 

Catalogue of the and Pupils of the Graded School, 
Shephe' Wilmer Latimer, Principél. 

Second A) 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Planting 
Trees in School Grounds, and the Celebration of Arbor Day. 
Chiy School Systems of the United States. By Jonn D. Poiltre 


- 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘| have 
used it in my practice ten years, and consider it a valu- 
able nerye tonic,” 
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The Dangers of Blood Poisoning. 

Since the death of President Garfield 
there seems to have been an increase in 
the number of recorded cases of blood 
poisoning. 

A few weeks ago the Rev. Noah 
Schenck, D. D., of Brooklyn, had an 
operation performed on his foot, ioflam- 
mation set in and death ensued. If a man 
be in good health, a wound heals rapidly ; 
if the blood is corrupt, it is slow to heal. 
Impure blood irritates and inflames the 


whole system. It follows then, if the 
blood purifying organs are deranged— 
since every particle of blood courses 
through these organs over one hundred 
times an hour—in a very short time the 
blood poison must destroy all vitality. 

In the winter season Nature demands 
heat-making food ; in the spring she sets 
up a cooling process ; and, to accomplish 
this, she ordains that the change from 
winter to summer sball be graduait ; if her 
laws were never violated, this provision 
would be sufficient; they are oe 
therefore, we must fuirish her hel 
this sprmg house-cleaning time ; ot - 
wise the seeds of disease remain within 


8. 

Blood is made in the stomach ; it is 
purified by the skia, lungs, liver and kid- 
neys. During a long, cold winter, the 
liver and kidneys are overworked ; the 
consequence is that in the spring these 
organs are prostrated ; the prostration is 
indicated by extremely dull, heavy feel- 
ings and a weariness which seems to go 
to the bone; headaches, furred tongue, 
lack of appetite, itching and discolored 
skin, mental irritability, depression of 
spirits, neuralgic paias, convulsioas, 
chills and fever, ‘* malaria.” 

These little irregularities of feeling are 
Nature's warnings ; if neglected, disease 
may get the upper hand. If you intro- 
duce into the blood a little kidney and 
liver poison, you can artificially produce 
the above symptoms;1t follows, there- 
fore, that to remove them, vitality must 
be restored to those blood purifymg or- 
gans, . If they cannot perform their work 
no amount of medicine taken for otl.er 
orgaus can have any permanent effect in 
the syste n. 

Brigaditer-General D, H. Bruce, busi- 
ness manager of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Journal in 1883, found that he was not 
coming through the spring in good form ; 
he was not sick, but only out of condi- 
tion ; to the timely use of a few bottles of 
Warner's safe cure, however, he uttribut- 
ed recovery of constituticnal tone, and 
undoubtedly warded off some chronic dis- 
order. Tuis preparation is not a cure-all 
—it claims to restore the blvod-purifying 
organs to aatural vitality ; bs so doing, it 
not only cures, but prevents blood cor- 
ruption and disease. If you doubt its 

wer, ask your friends; millions have 
ceatd of it, hundreds of thousands have 
used it and commend it. 

The ul-feelings of spring time are 
caused by a more or less poisoned condi- 
tion of the blood; a condition which 
grows worse by neglect, and finally may 
send one to the grave. 

One day a young pbysician discovered 
on his nose what turned out to be a mal- 
ignant ulceration; the blood virus at- 
tacked his bration and killed him. 

A prominent merchant of apparently 
average health died suddenly the other 
day; an examination showed that one 
kidney, entirely decayed, had pvisoned 
the bivod terribly! Had this condition 
been recognized im time, he might have 
lived to the full ‘* three score and ten.” 

Every day we neglect to take such 
precautions as are herein indicated, we 
may be said tu drive a nail into our coffin. 
The blood is poisoned every day ; if it is 
not puritied every day, untimely death is 
inevitable. 
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Publisher’s Department. 


That enterprising firm, Messrs. 
Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, are ever 
busily occu ied in putting on the market | 
those excellent standard text-books for | 
which the firm has earned a eeeeecn. 
Among their most important recent issue 
are McCabe’s, Binghain’s Latin Oremumar, | 
i Gordon McCahe, head master of the | 

niversity School, Petersburg, Va. _But- | 
ier’s Elements of Chemistry, by Henry | 
Leffermann, M.D., Prof. in the Jefferson | 

Medical College, and Port Physician of 
Philadelphia. Butler’s Elemen's of Plane 
Geometry, by Franklin Ibach, B.S , Prof. 
of Mathematics, Philadelphia, and Smith’ s 
Evglish Grammar ina new revised edition, 
printed from entirely new plates. 


What would our fathers bave said in the 
days of quill sharpening had they been 
told how soon the time would come when 
every man would not make his own pen, 
but look to the manufacturer for a supply? 
They certainly would have been astonished 
at the number of manufacturers, and the 
quantity and variety of the goods offered; 
but the fact that would perhaps more than 
any other have amazed them, is the won- 
derful adaptability of the pens made by 
Messrs. Joseph Gillott & Sons to every 
need of the varying styles of penmanship. 
In our own time this fact is sufficiently 
remarkable to account for the uniformity 
with which teachers. students and all 
those using pen and ink ask for some one 
or more of this firm's favorite numbered 
pens. Mr. Henry Hoe, sole agent, at 91 
John Street, N. Y.,is prepared at all times 
to anawer these demands in full. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
of Chicago offers frce registration to all 
new subscribers to this JOUKNAL who 
hold a first grade certificate. This Asso 
ciation has its headquarters at 38 Madison 
Street, Chicago, and has Branch offices in 
New York City, Allentown, Penn., Lin- 
colo, Neb., Nashville, Tenn., and Weston. 
Oregen. It secures places for teachers in 
all grades of school work in all parts ol 
the United States, The usual fee for 
regisiration has been $2.00. The offer 
will be made for a short time only. 


In the teaching of geography one thing 
is essential—maps ; and it is essential thai 
these be accurate and reliable. Guyot’s wall 
maps are ag mens hy Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & New York, in various sizes 
and: at different prices, adapted to every 
demand, They include a large, interme- 
diate, cemmon-schoo}, primary, and clas 
sical series, and represent with equal 
distinctness in all, outline, political, and 
physical characteristics. | Prof. -\gassiz 
says: ** Prof. Guyot's wall maps are in 
comparably superior to anything of the 
kind thus far published.” And that they 
still keep up with the times any teacher: 
may be convinced by writing to the pub- 
lishers for a descriptive circular. 


IMPORTANT. 
When yuu visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expreesage »nd $3 Carriage Hure, and 
mop at the Grand Union Hotel, onrosite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Ey t room ° fitted up at 
a cost of one million dollars, at $1 and upwards 
per day. Evropean Plan, Elevator. Restaurant 
copplied with the best. Horse curs, stages and 
clevated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 
A peuny saved is a penny earned, and 
in no way can money be more reasonably 
saved than in the dyeing, cleansing, and 
refinishing of dress goods and garments. 
This is done in the most satisfactory man- 
ner at the Staten Island Fancy Dyeing 
Establishment, which has offices in the 
principal cities of the United States. 
Their main office is at 5 John Street, New 
York, to which place all requiring services 
of this kind ought to send for circular 
and price-list. 


ISCROFULA. 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as Scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison cours- 

] ing his veins. The terrible sufferings endured by 
those afflicted with scrofulous sores cannot be 
understood by others, and the intensity of their 
gratitude when they find a remedy that cures them, 





astonishes a well person. The wonderful power 
’ = of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Hood Ss & = rilla in eradicating 

ae form of Scrof- 

' has been s0 
18 Sarsaparillar wists 

: demonstrated that 
it leaves no doubt that it is the greatest medical dis- 
covery of this generation. Price $1.00, six for $5.00. 
Prepared only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists 





E. H. | 





CURRENT FIRESIDE TOPICS. 


——THE leading organs of the body are 
liable to get out of order any minute. 
| ("When they are disordered for any 


length of time the worst diseases are in- 


vited. 
—Colds and Coughs invite Consump- 
tion, 
Indigestion leads to Dyspepsia. 
A torpid Liver provokes b'ood poison. 
A timely remedy saves complica- 
tions, long, bard sicknesses, big doctor 
bills, life itself. 
——But make sure of your remedy. 
Don’t resort to mineral stuffs. They wear 
the Stomach out—poison. 
——Don’t rely cn opium loaded drugs 
and upstart remedies. They soothe but 
to kill. 
(@~ Consult your good sense. Have 
hardy only the remedies which time has 
tested and experience proved. 


Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup, 
Dr. Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic, 
Dr. Schencs’s Mandrake Pills, 


Have stood the test for over 
Fifty Years. 


And are today the surest, purest, 
safest and most popular family medicines 
in the world. 
— Nothing in nature like Schenck’s 
Mandrake Pills for cleaning the mem- 
branes of the Stomach and setting the 
secretions going. 
— Nothing so good for indigestion. 
Nor for Dyspepsia, Costiveness, tor- 
pidity of the 
Liver, Ague, Fevers, Malaria, Bil- 
tousness. 
Blood poison, Laver Complaint, 
Wasting Away. 
("And what tones and lifts a reduced 
system, ora week organ like Schenck’s 
Seaweed Tonic? Literally nothing. 
— Just so with Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup. It has been for more than half a 
century the reliance of hundreds of 
thousands of families when colds were to be 
broken up, congestions reduced, tubercles 
ripened and carried off, lung cavities 
cleansed and healed, Consumptions cured. 
(Dr. Schenck’s p urely vegetable and 
wholly reliable family medicines are for 
sale by all Druggists. Every package has 
neatly printed directions for use. If you 
would understand yourself send for Dr. 
Schenck’s new work on Diseases of the 
Lungs, Liver and Stomach. Sent free. 
Address all communications to Dr. J. H. 
Schenck & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATARRH gh 
=m CREAM BALM 





Cleanses the 
Head. All ays 
Inflam mation 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 
Positive Cure. 
G0 cents by mail regis- 
tered. Sample bv mail 10 cents, Send for circular. 
ELY BROS., Druaaists, Owego, N.Y 


y a VY al 4 
EASY EXPERIMENTS 
with Home-Made Apparatus for Schoo's and 
Families. This book + es explicit in-tructions 
how to make hundreds of experiments in Geo- 
phy. Philosophy, Physiology, Chemi<try, etc. 
rice 25 ents, introductory rates, for schools by 





teaches 15 cents. 
National Educator Publishing House, 
Allentown, Penna. 


McShane Bell Foundr 


Manufacture those celebrated Belle 
and Chimes for Cell 


ané@? catalogues sent 











1 & CO, Baltimore,Md 


the dozen copies, 12 cents,—for examination to ta ly 





RH. MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th s7,, 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTHAL FANCY AND DRY 


GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW Ypyp 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’s 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUPACTURR Ayp 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND Wor 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. ory 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWEK THA, 

ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT [Mpop. 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWEIs 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKET 
QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVEKs 47 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


cUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAK 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICE 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


JAMES M’CREERY &C0, 





Respectfully invite attention to the fol- 
lowing specialties which they are now 
offering in 
BLACK SILKS: 

250 pieces of Satin Duchesse and Satia 
Rhadames at $1 50 a yard. 

150 pieces of Satin Rennaisance, 
24-inch, at $2. 

Thy are now our regular $2 and $2 50 
qualities. Also a very large stock of 
Gros Grains, Satins, Tricotines, etc., at 


the lowest possible prices for goods of 


reliable manufacture. 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
New York. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


Broad 9th St..N.T 
BRANCH , 270 Fulton See ceskiyn. 
if Se eee Se., Baltimore 
OFFICES ‘ 25 Seatora St., Lawl 


No AGENCIES. 


Dye, © C d Refinish Dress Goods and Garment 
Lacies’ Dresses Cloaks, Robex, dc., of ali j rabrice, ane 
les, dor dy Fed succes? 


lah " 


of the most 





1 
Gentlemen's Garments cieaned or dyed who'e. 
‘overs, Carpets 


Window Shades, Table . 
ed. Emplo the best attains 
and most ~~ ta A appliances. and having m 
tema department of our business, 
can confidently’ the best best results, and unu ~ 
iy pt return ndence invi 
ne returned by express and mail 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
BARRETT, 


NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St. N.Y 
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AYER’S PILLS 


CURE HEADACHE. 

Hieadaches are usually induced by cos- 
tiveness, indigestion, foul stomach, or 
other derangements of the digestive sys- 
tem, and may be easily cured by the use 
of Ayer’s Pills. Mrs. Mary A. Scott, 
Portland, Me., writes: “I had suffered 
dreadfully from Sick Headache, and 
thought myself incurable. Disorder of 
the stomach caused’it. Ayer’s Pills cured 
me entirely.” 


CURE BILIOUSNESS. 

John C. Pattison, Lowell, Nebr., writes: 
“[ was attacked with Bilious Fever, which 
was followed by Jaundice. I was so 
dangerously ill, that my friends despaired 
of my recovery. I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, and soon regained 
my customary strength and vigor. I feel 
certain that I owe my recovery to your 
invaluable Pills.” 


CURE INDICESTION. 

Ayer’s Pills act directly on the digestive 
and assimilative organs, influencing health- 
ful action, imparting strength, and eradi- 
eating disease. G. W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T., writes: “TI have suffered 
from Dyspepsia and Liver troubles for 
years past. IT found no permanent relief, 
until I commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, 


CURE RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism is among the most painful 
of the disorders arising from vitiated 
blood and derangement of the digestive 
and biliary organs. Avyer's Pills relieve 
and cure Rheumatism when other reme- 
dies fail. S. M. Spencer, Syracuse, N. Y., 
writes: * I was confined to my bed, with 
Rheumatism, three months, but, after 
using a few boxes of Ayer’s Pills, became 
a Well man.” 


CURE COUT. 

S. Lansing, Yonkers, N. Y., writes: 
“Recommended to me as a cure for 
chronic Costiveness, Ayer’s Pills have 
relieved me not only from that trouble, 
but also from Gout. If every victim of 
| the disease would heed only three words 
of mine, I could banish Gout from the 
land. Those words would ‘Try 
Ayer’s Pills.’ ” 


CURE PILES. 

Piles are induced by habitual constipa- 
tion, debility, indigestion, or a morbid 
condition of the liver. A cure is best 
effected by the use of Ayer’s Pills. John 
Lazarus, St. John, N. B., writes: * I was 
cured of the Piles by the use of Ayer's 
Pills. They not only cured me of that 
disagreeable disorder, but gave me new 


be, 





































































TION, which have effected a complete cure.” | life and health.” 
. Sold by all Druggists. 
\ Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer X Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A 
} 
ICES THE PILLOW-INHALER |! A DANGEROUS CASE. 
sLL-Br@Er INHALATION * * * ROCBSESTER, June 1, 1882. “Ten 
Cures CaTarru, Bron- Years ago I was attacked «ith the most 
DERS }_ yy ro Intense and deathly pains in m y eck and 
, Medicated and Curative | 7" mes. 
| Air tothe mucous lining | “ Extending to the end of my toes and 
i] Tongs Ate Nien cpa , to wy brain! 
-Nicut—eig _— 
WU, hours out of the twenty- | ** Which made me delirious! 
E“Gouai, and without any | ‘From agony. 
usua an witho' ap 
= discomfort. Perfectly **It tuok three men to hold me on m 
(The above Pleture shows » person safe and pleasant. Used | 1.44 o¢ times! ee 
using the Pillow-Inbaler.] the same as anordinary | ‘ " R 
illow. | No ot cf euhes, Cunessied romarveire tn tho | ** The Doctors tried in vain to relieve 
an ms. re is no 
CO, al the toms ioe Touching or snuffing, bet, justas | | me, but to no purpose. 
* smoky emp se. 9 | Morphine ard other opiates ! 
a on | Had no effect! 
so the Piti0ow-Innaer, for 
ht hours at a tim | 66 4 
BRONCHITIS py FO bi After two months I was given up to 
ie fol- Kc salve on the inflamed inner | Gl€* 
CONSUMPTION coating of the diseased air- | ‘*‘ When my wife 
> now = Bh surfaces, from the nowrisa | heard a neighbor tell what Hop Bitters 
bence into the Blood. a conatitutional an local cure | | had done for her, ae “st once got and gave 
me ot! t ent ever known 
tere ee beyond the paleo of hope. Explan- | me some. The first dose eased my brain 
et and Te. sent free. Address, \andseemed to go hunting through my 
THE (io — system for the pain. 
° 20 Chestnu Philadel 9 eased 
| Satin BRANCHES: {ee Lag te } ews ols ylang a 1 poy oy t ane 
Chleage, aa —, — I a five et was 
well and at work as hard as any man could. for 
CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS | over three weeks; but I worked too hard formy 
sance, strength, und teking a hard cold, | wastaken with 
: —ap =. Loy acute Hi painful -) all 
system tever was known 
DR, J. W, STEWART, me “fealied the doctors oe and after gevered 
- wee ec: me a cr ee ie on crutches for 
$250 23d Street und 9th Ave., life. as they said met a friend and told him 
{f your teeth are needing attention. Relabie | my case, and he said Hop 1 Bitters had cured him 
Work Moderate J Plastic fillings for | and would cu:e me. I po at him, but be 
ock of broken down and ve a ty. was so earnest I was induced to use them again. 
rain AM Ketone, Ralor BERNDT JOORNAT | opt oteelgttanad oe weet htt and Tone ah 
te., at using the bitiers for ave weeks until { became 
aS well @8 any man living, aon ve mn so tor 
ia INSURANCE. rell as any 1 
OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK r f — en; he y ime — yo pi 
: x 4 : |sick for years, and has kept her and my 
119 Broadway. Sixty-third Semi 
Statement, January, taal _ apie chilaren well and healthy with from two 
CASH CAPITAL. _. . $3,000 000 00 | to three bottlesper year. There is no need 
Sooeeee fon en Tyee. a a oe bs | to be sick at all if these bitters are used. 
ie pal: Losses an Claims, 405,798 64 . 
eet, me ap - 1140726 #1 | J. J. BERK, Ex-Supervisor. 
7,306,090 55 “ i i 
SUMMARY OF Aséerd™ ‘That poor invalid wife. 
a nim banks, 3 : , $ 251, Sister! 
Saiees States Ntocks dnarket “eo ies 4 : > Mother! ’ 
Bank & K. R. Stocks & Bonds.(m‘ket value) 1,699,400 00 Or daughter! 
—_ ite & City Bonds, ee 264.051 0) ‘**Can be made the picture of health! 
interest due on ist January 1885, 0568245| ‘“* with a few bottles of Hop Bitters! 
iums uncollected & in hands of agents, 306,008 72 ‘“ "7 ) 
AENT Estate, 35183 oT Will you let them suffer ¥ 
TOTA 690 55 —— 
' cuas, —_—= , ame &@” None genuine without a bunch of green 
“ke NY Pay i wee af ese. VF. es Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
st. XT TB y——} and WL. Bicrtow. Ass’ Ser —— reage with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their 
be * x Pe) 
‘we MW THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND) 'T- G. SELILEW, 
ad GLOBE INSURANCE CO., DES. sS. 
prick. 
ccer ahi 
soos Bl 45 William St., New York. |QFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
Carpe 111 Fulton St., New York. 
t ——— 
vine am tal losses paid in U.S. $86,600.000. | pine Cylinder and Roll Top Desks. 
un 
invited. 
coat fe —_—_-«~ FINANCIAL. WANTED. A YOUNG LADY WHO CAN 
— : , | teach English, Drawing, Paint ng and Kindergar- 
~~ INVESTORS suznas <1 mses Me ” verne ten, for position in school. No charge until en- 
N y. th STEIN Laxp a a oo yp ~~ "Ny mm gaged. 
wm ies feitathe Segond week, of , 7 eae E. Miriam Coyriere, 31 E. 17th St., New York City, 

















He was the son of a clergyman, and 
though only five years old, bright and 
clear beyond his years. It was ata dinner 
eiven by his mother for a few intimate 
friends. Master W—— was allowed his 
usual place at table, but becoming unruly, 
was, by way of punishment, transferred 
to a side table, whither nurse had trans- 
ferred his little plate, knife and fork by 
mamma's order. 

No sooner was the little fellow seated 
in his high chair again than, bowing his 
head and clasping his hands on his soiled 
bib, he lisped, with apparent reverence 
and great gravity, ‘‘Oh, Lord, I thank 
Thee that Thou hast prepared a table for 
me in the presence of mine enemies.” It 
was with difficulty that the “‘ grown-ups” 
kept their smiles from becoming audible. 
—Harper's Magazine. 


—_-o 








SOMEBODY says that at an examination 
of students the followimg answers were 
given to the question, **Give the mean 
ings of abiit, excessit, erupit, evasit’: 

Abiit.—He went out to dine. 

Excessit.—He took more than was good 
for him. 

Erupit.—It violently 
him. 

Evasit.—He put it down to the salmon. 


disagreed with 





SoPpuRONIA inquires: How long do 
cats live’ It depends on circumstances. 


A well-behaved, Toff nsive cat that stays 
in the house o’ nights may reach the age 
of eight or ten years, but a cat of a musi- 
cal disposition that sits upon the fence 
which divides two yards, at midnight, 
and insist upon warbl:inga serenade. if the 
supply of bootjacks, old boots and flower- 
pots in the vicinity be plentiful, and the 
aim of the distracted people fairly ac- 
curate, is not likely to live many moons 
after arriving at maturity.— Boston 
Courier. 


I 4M CURED of Catarrh and deafness by 
Ely’s Cream Balm. My aunt was deaf in 
one ear. After using the Balm a few 
times ber hearing was restored. F. D. 
Morse, Insurance Broker, Elizabeth, N. 
J. Nota liquid or snuff. 

WE RECOMMEND Ely’s Cream Balm 
where a cure for Catarrh is called for, and 
consider that we are doing the public a 
service hy making its virtues known to 
those afflicted with this loathsome disease, 
for which it is in most instances a perfect 
eure. PEcK Bros., Druggiste, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, Price 50 cents. Seeadv. 





A Boy once lived im a honse so hemn ed 
in by factories that suvshine rarely reach- 
ed his play-room. One day a little, narrow 
beam of light shone through a window- 
pane, and quivered and danced on the 
bare wall. The child was filled with de- 
light. Putting his little hand on the sun- 
beam, he cried : 

**Run guick, mamma! Bring a hammer 
and a nail! I'll hold it while you nail it, 
so we can keep it always.” 


THINK OF IT!—Is it worth while, we 
ask, to have the little pleasure we would 
otherwise enjoy marred by an unpleasant 
if not dangerous cough, when a single 25 
cent bottle of that justly popular remedy, 
Madam Porter's Cough Balsam, will effect 
acure? Itissafeand pleasant. All Drug- 
gists sell it. Ruckel & Hendel, Proprietors, 
New York City. 





———— 


oD 06> 6" 

TEACHER: ‘For what purpose was 
man given his different senses? Why are 
we given eyes?’ 

Dull boy, at the foot of the class: ‘‘ To 
shut em when we go to sleep.” 

THE TRYING WINTER AND SPRING have 
been very prolific of pneumonia and throat 
affections. Scotts Emu!sion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites is of great value 
in healing the inflammation of the throat 
and lungs, building up the system and 
giving flesh and strength. It is also very 
palatable, A four ounce sample sent free 
for trial except express charges. Address, 
Scott & Browne, 132 South 5th Ave., New 
York. 








oe _ 

WE have often looked for a sentence 
that woul! clearly explain it. A Western 
paper kindly supplies the want in this 
beautiful simile: ** You might as well 
ury toshampoo an elephant with a thimble- 
ful of soap suds, as to attempt to do busi- 
ness and iguore advertising.” 


TEACHERS !!! 





Ease your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 
Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
facility. it is a sure cure for Asthma and 
Bronchitis, lic. All druggists, or C, 8. 


Clarke, Jr., 25 Bond street, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


RR 


© Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 
38 Madison Street, Chicago,ll. 
Branches : 
New York City. Allentown, Penn. Lincoln, Neb. 
Nashville, Tenn. Weston. Oregon. 
All applicants will be registered in 
Branches without extra charge. 


ali the 





JULY 26, 1884. 
‘I am obliged to you for the Interest you are taking 
in me PROF. L, A. STOUT, 
Adrian, Mic higan 





American and Forcign 


. ’ 
Teachers’ Agency, 
— ay to colleges, schools. and families su- 
perior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses ‘or every department of instruc- 
mmends good schools to parents. Call 


iM. Le Je QUNG- FULTON, 


23 Union o Square, New York 


BEST TEACHERS, ‘ 


AM ERICAN 
jromeey provided r1 2 Femil'ea, Schools, and 





AND FOREIGN, 
without charge. 


a Tea my supphea witn Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parent. 
School Evoperty rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


American Schoo! Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 

Old and Keliable. Hundreds of teachers have 
been supplied in the past. The manager is Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Allentown, 
and has a professional! es perience of twenty-five 
years. Many teachers wanted. Register now. 

For application form and list of testimonials, addres 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilten St., Allentown Pa. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY | 
5,000 TEACHERS 


of all grades for temporary 
positions in all parts of the United States, 
stamp for circulars and further information. 

Address DARTMOUTH BUREAU of EDUCA- 
TION, Hanover, N. H. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION, 


SEND STAMP FOR FORM AND KEGISTEX EARLY. 
WANTED.— A Superintendent of Schools, 
rienced. not old, should be a Congregwtional 
inister $2,000 to $3.000. Manvw vacancies for 
ladies and «« ntlemen, trom $300 to $2,000 
Teachers of known «character and ability 
a promptly for any positioa. 
hool property revted and.sold 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R & AVERY, Manager. 2 West léth 8t., 


‘SOUTHERN N SCHOOL A AGENCY. 


) STABLI> BED Tam 


N.Y 





and permanent 
Send 





ex 


N.Y. 





Prof. J. C. Brooks. Supt City Se posta, Paris, Texas, 
writes us: “ | take pl asure in stating that | have se 
cured for my schools a number of teachers through 
the Southern Schoot Agency, that! have invariably 
left the selection entirely in the h nds of the “Pro 
prietor,” and have yet to have an interior teacher sept 
me ; in fact thouczh assigred to important positions 
they have filled them well ido most cordiatly recom- 
mend the “ Southern School Agency “ :o partle *s need- 
ing teachers and to compe'ent teachers - —— em 
plerment For circulars of information, address 
3. 5S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 23844 Church St.. Nash 
ville, Tenn 





TT\<ACHERS Seeking Promotion or 

a Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAM- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Norttam- 
ton. Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUC + TORS. 


The Central Educational Bureaw, 


1613 Chestnut St., Pailadelphia, Pa. 
Teachers, 
Positions, 
School Property. 
Send for our new circular with terms and mataal 


me Dn 


_F. DIMOD, A.M., Manaoen, O. 8. FELT, Secrerany. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 





sitions, and Superintendents and com- 


mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager of THe Boston TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 13 Tremont Place, . Boston. 


THE U, B- . TEACHERS’ , BUREAU, | 
W—2ke St., Harrisburg. Pa., 
since its jaiiies bas secured positions for 
hundreds. Lowest registration .ee. Gest repre- 
sentation. We havea numbero g od positions 
to bil mow. Send for appiicasion blank without 





OK AGENTS WANTED ter 
“PL py ee Se a 4 
rt.” Now selling by thousands. A bran 


eile ‘John B. Gough. 












TT. et kf the € a rr y —— J “ Sourers did 
ee pe niedcton by by Rev. LYMAN AB . 
aa Lee WORTHINGTON & O0.. Mariford, Gomme 
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Teachers in Quest of the Best, should Examine Our 


First Book oF BoTANY 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Designed To Cultivate The Observing Powers Of Children. 
In this book the true objective method is applied * oe science-teaching. Plants 
beco rute 


themselves, are the objects of study, and the maw ay mes at once accu 
and of practical value as a prepara’ on for study in other Gopeenents of science. 


Introductory price, G4 cents. 
Sampl+ copy willbe sent, postpaid, pws wis ria mses on a of Syiyatesiory, price. 


HENSLOW’ S$ BOTANICAL CHARTS, sna modified and adapted for use in the United States. 


By Exviza A. YouMANS. Beautifully eolered, Six Charts with Key, mounted on Rollers. 
Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL I PRIcE Lists, etc. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Not sim 


ply a Manual of suggestions 
tortain *9 sabe be ‘uted b 


the teacher in the 


instruction of P. 
ND PRACTICALGUIDE. INDISPENSIBLE TD EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETI¢, 
ple copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. M., LL. D, 
to teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the ma. 


classes in number. 





Introduction Price, $1.00. - - pi 


IRISH 


o! a sentence, but as a practical 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and are me. DIAGRAMS. 


- Mailing Price, 81,25, 


The preparation of this complete and full system ke Dia s has occupied the author, 
for several years. The work is now offered to the agra <M 
and effective method of representing tu the eve the relation and ) dependence of the several parte 


ic, not only as furnishing a simp, 
since all the diflicuy 


sentences of that most popular gra amar (in both editions) have been most completely analyzed 
The parsing is also fully indicated by a simple and novei method of notation. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
BAKEK, Agents. 





AS THE TWIG IS BENT, THE TREE INCLINETH. 
Teach the rising generation 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL, TOBACCO, AND OTHER NARCOTICS. 


I, MRS. HUNT’S CHILD’S HEALTH PRIMER. For the youngest 
scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. (In press.) 


MRS. HUNT’S HYGIENE. For Young People. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


Ul. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. For High Schools and Acade- 
mies. 12mo, cloti, iliustrated, $1.00. 

“The merest Pine Boas. n point of interest to the school boy or girl in the last year of school is the knowl 
edge of Hygiene of the Arithmetic may get him or her a p! ao, and gona writing a comeey but witbout 
theo outfit of a healthy body ‘other business acquirements a'e crippled Steele's k is admirab’ y 
arranged for teaching pbysiology in a lively and interesting way.’— ladel; ate > ‘Ledger 4, Tronectipe 

This is the Series that most fully complies with the laws lately passed in Maine, New Hamp- 
hire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, lowa, Nebraska, Alabama and vther states, It has been 
idely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, and is strongly endorsed by a host ot educators. 
Send sor specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 


A. 3. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


Il. Intermediate classes. 





Opyect LEssons ON 


primary and intermediate clas: 


OBJECT LESSONS Qu PLANTS. 
Price by mail, 75 cen’ 


To be issued in May : 
THE ABC READER. 


Mauing price, 25 cents. 


THE Homan Bony 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
School No, 49, New York City. 
By Sarau F, BUCKELEW and MarGaret W. LEwIs. 
This wo k was prepared — anny | to aid teachers in giviog oral instructi n in physiology to 


is perbaps the only Physi logy published that is suitable for 
these giades. Considerable attention is paid to the subjeet of Alcohol and Narcotics. 


PUPIL’S EDITION OF HUMAN BODY LESSONS, 40 cents per copy. 
An Elementary Botany uniform with the above 


A half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 
This is a series of two-leaved reading cards, 64 pages, illustrated, and following the word method, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers. 16 Astor Place, New York. 





CHUICE AND CHEAP! 
ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES, 


For Classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, etc. 


EDITED BY EMINENT ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOLARS. 


Each volume contains a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Prefatory and Explanatory Notes, etc., etc. 
In 58 numbers and cmbrac po ay ~\y from the writing of 


eee BUSET. DICKENS, 


DRYDEN, 
re UGE, ow, 
BURKE. 


SCOTT, Ow 
s 
tevi 
Others in Prey aration. 


CRABBE, Bacon,’ 
SAMPRELL, 
PO er; CaMPBE 
COWPER, MACA Y, 
From 32 to 64 pages each, 16mo. 
The above are bouad with pe per covers, and are sold at the following low price, for introduction or sub- 
uent use, at which the wil be s-nt to any address in the United States, pos t- paid ; One dozen copies for 
$1. 20 ; 100 copies for $9 ; 1,000 copies for $80. A single copy sent by mall = receipt of 12 cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67, 69 Ninth St., New York. 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co,|PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


WONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers.|gog chestnut Bt Artists’ Materials. 


WONROE’S Reading Charts. PHILADELPHIA. PUBLISHERS OF 


Susi Standard Copy-Bouk. 
WARREN'S Now Geographies. | Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation, A Sys:'em of Drawing used in the lead- 


GREENE'S New Grammars. ing Cith the C te auabean b 
POWELL'S Language Series. wider adoption than all véher systems united. 


WAGAR'S Mathematics. Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


RARD'S New U. S. History. | 
on ~ a — Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


ROYSE'’S American Literature. 
®OYSE'S Eng: lish Literature. ss mms be used tor Supplementary Read- 
ng. 


4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
°ARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 
Splendidly Lllustrated for Object Teaching. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
Prang’s Color Chart. 
For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
2" For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 PARK Srreet, Boston. 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


The publishers of a Standard 
School Book Series desire to ar- 
eee with experienced school or 
book men to extend their business 
by ros gr oe their services and 
capital. State name, address, age, 
experience, reference, and capital 
at command, which will be treat- 
ed as confidential if desired. 


Address 
“PUBLISHING HOUSE,” 
care SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure rand Tin for oe Chareeee 
hools, Fire te Toe, 
WARRANTED. Canthegas’ tent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Ranpanyens. 
MORES. 





15 Bromfield 8t. 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 


153 Wabash Ave 
CHICAGO. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in ‘wo Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s @ try and Trig try. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Woatgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Book keepiag and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 

“ We do amiss to 8 a seven of eight 
much fniserable 
as we learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.’’—MILTOR. 


nou bmg Bs oy Cicero, bay 
uvenal, Livy, Homer's 0 () 
and X re Anabost 

















Bamole pees f Interlinears Send 
or ms and new catalogue of all ae free, Send for 








7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 


Sacred—Social—Patriotic. 


j By Emerson and Sherwin. Full 

Song Worship. of the best sacred music, hymas 
and tunes of a high order, but bright, musical and 
taking for SUNDAY SCHOOL use. 35 cts. or $3.60 


per doz. 
By Emma Pitt. Its charming 
Fresh Flowers. pages, filled with the swectest 
mu sc, pure and reverent Hymns and bright Pic- 
tures render it a book of surpassing beauty. For 
the YOUNGER SCHOLARS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Price 25 cts., $2.40 per doz. 


74 of the brightest, best and wit- 

College Songs. tiest of songs for Social singing 

in Cole or elsewhere. Great tavorites. By 
H. R. Waite. Price 50 cts. 


War Songs. (SONGS OF THE WAR.) The best of 
Sacred Songs and Hymns for Me- 
ne Days, Patriotic music and the rin nging | @ 
mpaign sonss that mak: the Secial Camp 
cure so brightly. Price 50 cts. 








Barnabee’s Songs, or an Evenin 
21 of the best Comic Songs. 


Forest Jubilee Band. Juvenile Cantata, by N. B. 
Sargent. Very attractive. 40 ets., $3 60 per doz. 


Merry-Making Melodies. By Wade Whipple. Jolly 
Nursery Soags. Piauo accompaniments. 75 cts. 


Mailed for Retail Price: 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H., Drrson & Cvu., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pours 


De.icur.”’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful en- 
couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love” of Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has en es- 
pecially p prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
ight and SSarmenlons music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, high finish paper ops 
handsomely nouns in boards. Price, 35 cents b 
a4 rst paid ; a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
c Pelitiabore w will mall a single sample copy 
ost-paid, for 30 cents. 
ages Free. 
Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 


WH. H. KEYSER & CO., 


— Barnabee. 





by any address, 
Specimen 














10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 


poe ay HOUR, 
By Mrs. B. C. SLADE, Contetuing Dialogues, 
ppccenes. | ‘Lets Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Black 
~~% Juvenile Com , @te., for Pri 
mary Schoo is, Kindergartens, and Faveniic Enter. 
tainments. 1'vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


es, Speeches 


Mrs. M. B. C. Dia 
Tableaux, Cnarades. Shlackboard ercises, etc, 
apted to scholars in the Common, Grammar, and 
Schools. 1 vol,, 16mo, boards Price, 5v cents, 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. 
Written and collected by Mrs.Looms# Po.tocs, 
Princi of National m Normal Insti 
ae, ashington, D.C. 1 vol, Shenae Price 
CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
ey School and Home Entertainment ; with ad: te 
MF boards. Price 5( 


OLIVE OFtic. 16mo, 
POPULAR AMU: 
For Se we eo with additions by OLiver Or 
Tic. 1 vol. 16mo, boards 
a 2 INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
a fie f.J. H. Gumorz i1vol.12mo. Price, 75 ct 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Sere young exhcan by Prt. 
ou. GILMorg. 
Tvobdamo Pree, +t wt 
of the above seni mail, postage paid, on re 
celpt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Cataloxue. 


Diagrams ! Diagrams | Diagrams ! 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE BASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


The most complete work on grammatica! diagrams 
yet —— tt Wevatains 110 pages of engraved dis 
t 600 different sentences, comprisiny 41. 

Ss “aithealt © sentences of Har-ey’s Grammar (both old 
and new editions), with many notes and explanations; 
also dificult sentences from other grammars, and 
Greene's Anatysis, closing with seve pages of mis 
Ll erbal analysis and jparsing. 








Price, $1.25. 
Sent prepaid to any address on‘receipt of price 
Adasess the author, 
F. V. LRISH, Institute Instruct 
Lima walle: <7. 0. 
(2 Grammar and Analysis Made Easy and Attrac 
tive by Diagrams must command the attention of pro 
ressive teachers and Ne ye of schools.”— 
Fon LeRoy D. Brown, State Commissioner 
Common Schools, 











FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 


| 2 


_, 
sent to 
SCHOOLS | 


dealers in 
, Statior- 

on application. N “>. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. “S 4 45 | 


ery. 
758 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW rork. NW 


“gold by all 











A04, 1073, 1. | 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 
| Bought. | Sold. | Exchanged. | 


We have on hand a targe assortment of Schoo! — 
which we offer especially to teachers of private schoo 
at low prices. 

a = SCHOOL panos CO. 








Reade Street, N. ¥. 
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